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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——=———— 
HE German elections have ended somewhat unexpectedly. 
The Conservative electors of all shades of opinion have 
supported the “ Freisinnige,” or Radical electors, against the 
Socialists in the second ballots, and that party has emerged the 
third strongest in the Reichstag. The strongest of all is the 
Centre, which comes back with 107 Members; and the next is 
the Conservative, with 95; while the Radicals show 70, 
the National Liberals only 42, and the Socialists 35, the 
remainder being independent Particularists under various 
names. The old Government party, or Cartel—consisting of 
the Conservatives and National Liberals—is thus only 137, 
and can only form a majority by aid of the Radicals, plus 
certain Particularists, or of the Catholics. The latter will, 
of course, be chosen, but will give their adhesion only on con- 
ditions which will compel the Government to be exceedingly 
moderate. The Opposition, consisting of the Radicals, the 
Socialists, and usually most of the Particularists, will include 
more than a fourth of the House, and on questions of taxation 
or money-spending will be very powerful. The resurrection of 
the Radicals was not expected, and the total result shows that 
the official system does not increase in popularity. 


It is stated in strong terms that Prince Bismarck intends 
to resign, or indeed has resigned, and only remains in order 
to organise a German Government which can work after his 
departure. This requires some constitutional alterations, and 
arrangements with Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and Saxony, besides, 
it is supposed, some compact with parties in the Chamber. 
The Emperor, it is said, is confident, and determined to ad- 
vance with his popular legislation; but his speeches, reported 
in fragments, and in different versions, do not reveal his 
intentions at all clearly. We should say, from an attentive 
perusal of them, that he was still absolutist to the core, 
with strong ideas of benefiting workmen by legislation and 
international arrangement, but a full resolution to crush by 
force “perverse” resistance either to the State or to his own 
way of settling things. Ina speech at Brandenburg on Wednes- 
day, he appears to have said this in so many words; and in 
the official reports of his words, the threat to “crush” those 
who oppose him is admitted to have been used. He gives the 
¢mpression of a man strong and fearless, but somewhat heady, 
and his difficulty will be that the parties in the Reichstag 
want to act on their own ideas, not his. The first conflicts 
will be over some money Bills for new artillery and the like, 
and will reveal more clearly the relation of the parties to each 
other and the Government. 

F In our issue of February Ist of this year, by aslip of memory 
for which we heartily apologise to him, we described the 
¢rime for which Mr. Michael Davitt was “ justly or unjustly ” 
sentenced to penal servitude, as “his share in a ‘ political’ 
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murder.” He was, in fact, sentenced for treason-felony; but 
our attention was never even called to the error by Mr. Davitt, 
or anybody else, till notice appeared in the evening papers of 
Friday week, after the Spectator was already printed off, that 
Mr. Davitt had commenced an action for libel against us on the 
ground of this misstatement. We regret the error the more 
because we have throughout this -contest tried to treat Mr. 
Davitt with the respect due to an open and courageous 
opponent. 


Yesterday week, in the course of the debate on Supply, Mr. 
Labouchere rose to move a reduction of the vote for the Civil 
Service and Revenue Departments, in order to give an oppor- 
tunity of calling attention to a miscarriage of justice in the 
matter known as the Cleveland Street Case. To that case we 
have no intention at all of referring, except so far as it gave 
rise to Mr. Labouchere’s suspension from the service of the 
House, in consequence of his statement, in the course of the 
discussion with the Attorney-General, that he did not believe 
Lord Salisbury. For this statement, Mr. Courtney, who was 
in the chair, called him to order, and required him to with- 
draw it, which he refused to do. Mr. Courtney then named 
him, and Mr. W. H. Smith moved his suspension from the 
service of the House, which was carried by a majority of 81 
(177 to 96). The Chairman then reported the result to the 
Speaker, who put the same question to the House; and Mr. 
Labouchere’s suspension was then carried by the same 
majority, one additional Member voting on each side. Mr. 
Labouchere, on withdrawing, expressed his regret that his 
conscience would not allow him to say that he believed Lord 
Salisbury. 


On the following day, Mr. Labouchere made a speech at 
North St. Pancras in favour of Mr. Bolton’s candidature, in 
which he repeated the same statement in language a good deal 
stronger than any he had used in the House of Commons. He 
said that when men want to be polite to a person who had 
told a lie, they say, “ You tell a Salisbury.” ‘“ When he said 
he did not believe Lord Salisbury, he thought Lord Salisbury 
would have considered it a delicate flattery, for every one 
liked to come forward in some special character, and to excel 
in that character, and he thought that Lord Salisbury’s 
specialty was that he could not say one single word of truth.” 
That seems to us to show that Mr. Labouchere was not at all 
reluctant to obtain the opportunity of saying in the House of 
Commons what led to his suspension. Certainly he had 
absolutely no need to express his utter disbelief in Lord 
Salisbury’s word. He took ground that was much better 
adapted to sustain his case a few minutes earlier in the debate, 
when he denied that Lord Salisbury’s denial applied to the 
particular point which he contested. And, so far as we can 
judge, neither the letter from Lord Salisbury subsequently 
read by the Attorney-General, nor Lord Salisbury’s speech on 
Monday in the House of Lords, did deny all mention of the 
warrant, the reference to which, according to Mr. Labouchere’s 
contention, had been the means of warning the rich and titled 
delinquent to fly the country. 


The North St. Pancras election went against the Unionists 
on Tuesday, though by a very narrow majority. Mr. T. H. 
Bolton, the Gladstonian candidate, obtained 2,657 votes; Mr. 
Graham, the Unionist, 2,549; and Mr. Leighton, the Inde- 
pendent and wholly irrelevant candidate, polled 29 votes. 
Mr. Bolton’s majority was 108. In 1885, the then united 
Liberal Party carried Mr. Bolton by a majority of 465 votes, 
on a total poll of 4,295 votes. In 1886, Mr. Cochrane Baillie, 
the late Member, carried the election against Mr. Bolton by 
261 votes on a total poll of 3,887, obviously a greatly reduced 
poll from 1885. On Tuesday the total poll was 5,206 votes, 
showing a great increase on the poll even of 1885. The 
Unionists increased their poll from 2,074 in 1886, to 2,549 in 
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1890. But the Gladstonians increased their poll from -1,813 
in 1886, to 2,657 in 1890. In other words, the Gladstonians 
were stronger by 277 votes in 1890 than the united Liberal 
Party of 1885. That cannot be said to be a good omen for 
the General Election. Mr. Gladstone still wields a spell that 
calls voters out of the ground. 


A telegram of March 5th informs the world that the Czar 
has received “a threatening letter from a woman signing her- 
self Tchebrikova, declaring that his Majesty will meet the 
fate of his predecessors, Peter III., Paul I, and Alexander 
II., unless he modifies his present reactionary policy. The 
Ministers at the same time each received a copy of this letter.” 
We should attach no importance to this telegram; but it is 
forwarded by “ Reuter” and from St. Petersburg, and must, 
therefore, have had some kind of official sanction. It con- 
firms, moreover, recent reports of renewed activity in the 
Nihilist party, and renewed precautions taken for the safety 
of the Emperor. The result, of course, will be wholly bad, 
for the Czar cannot recede before such menaces, and most of 
those around him believe only in repression. 


M. Constans has fallen for the moment. The Cabinet, it 
appears, did not like him, and insisted on appointing a Chief 
in the Court of Cassation, the highest legal appointment in 
France, whom he disapproved. He thought their nominee, 
Senator Mazeau, too much of a partisan, and said in a Cabinet 
held on Saturday, that the appointment would be attacked 
by the Press. The Premier retorted that he thought so too, 
as M. Constans would instigate the attacks, and M. Constans 
handed in his resignation on the spot. He was at once replaced 
as Minister of the Interior by M. Bourgeois, who is almost a 
Red; and on Monday the Chamber voted confidence in that 
arrangement by 319 to 210. This majority was, however, 
only secured by giving up the new Press Law, and it is 
understood that the Cabinet must fall immediately, probably 
on the Budget, which is entirely disliked. We have said 
enough on the subject elsewhere, but may mention here that the 
Radicals, though opposed to entering the Labour Conference 
proposed by the German Emperor, did not on Thursday 
venture to oppose the decision of the Government. M. Laur 
criticised it in sharp terms, but M. Spuller read his despatch, 
which accepts the Conference, but implies the right of France, 
as the most “advanced ” Power, to lead in such questions ; and 
the Chamber, soothed in its amour-propre, passed with only 
four dissentients to the Order of the Day. 


The Provisional Government of Brazil intends, as might 
have been expected, to octroyer a Constitution. That is to 
say, according to the latest telegram, a ready-made system 
will be promulgated, and then a kind of plébiscite will be 
taken, each elector, as he ballots for his representative, placing 
his “ Yes” or “ No” about the Constitution on the back of his 
voting-paper. All discussion is thus avoided as to the relative 
powers of the Republican and State Governments. The idea, 
of course, is to keep the Government centralised, and we may 
expect to see great powers entrusted by the Constitution to 
the central Executive, the danger feared being provincial 
declarations of independence. The total effect will probably 
be that the line of cleavage among parties will be between 
“ Unitarians” and advocates of State Rights, and that when 
they differ strongly they will resort to force. That is the 
regular old Spanish-American way. 


The debate on the Parnell Commission Report in the House 
of Commons, which, it was predicted, was to have been so 
violent, has, with few exceptions, hitherto been as flat as 
ditchwater. Mr. W. H. Smith moved on Monday to give the 
thanks of the House to the Commissioners for their able and 
impartial Report, and to adopt it and enter it on the journals 
of the House, in a sensible speech, in which he referred to the 
appointment of the Commission, and reminded the House of 
the Home Secretary’s statement that a statutory Commission 
had never been used for purposes of prosecution, but only to 
throw light on a difficult subject, and that this was why such 
a Commission was always covered with an indemnity. Mr. 
Smith entreated the House not to be carried away by party 
passions,—and thus far the House has not been carried 
away by party passions. It has been overwhelmed by tedium 
during at least the greater part of the debate. But there was 
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a brilliant interval when Mr. Gladstone spoke, and spoke w; 
more than even his usual dignity and fire. The ar defe pi 
his speech was that it did not in the least support his a — 
ment, for which, as it stands, not as a rider to the hoa — 
resolution, but in its nakedness, there was absolutely n, a 
to be said, and nothing was said. 7 


Mr. Gladstone condemned the appointment of the Co 
mission ; he condemned the course pursued by the House; i 
did not feel at liberty to thank the Commissioners, But “a 
acknowledged their “ability, assiduity, learning, and thee 
perfect and absolute good faith.” He declared that “4 
adopt an elaborate Report such as theirs, running over . 
hundred and twenty pages, en bloc, was an unheard-of al 
absurd proceeding which he found some difficulty in treatin 
seriously. He argued that if the House were incompetent te 
investigate the subject for itself originally, it was quite as 
incompetent now to criticise a long and complex Report. He 
said the Commissioners had blamed severely the distribution 
by the League of violent newspapers, but it had not blamed 
severely the detestable charge which was found to have been 
based upon a forgery, and this Mr. Gladstone termed a dispro- 
portionate assignment of blame. The Judges had, moreover 
deliberately excluded from their view circumstances tending 
to the palliation or condonation of otherwise blameworthy 
conduct. Indeed, with marvellous courage, considering what 
he had himself said eight years ago, Mr. Gladstone maintained 
that the violent agitation which had caused so much crime, bad 
prevented more. He attacked the origin of the Union with 
Great Britain once more with his usual vehemence; he 
excused the Parnellites for not helping to detect and punish 
crime wreaked upon their opponents; and in a peroration 
of magnificent oratory, he pleaded, nay demanded, the scanty 
reparation which his amendment contained for Mr. Parnell 
as the victim of “an enormous and unheard-of wrong.” 


Sir Michael Beach replied in a vigorous speech, in which 
he reminded the House of the insinuations of unfairness 
showered upon the Judges at the time of the appoint- 
ment of the Commission, and insisted that the Honse 
should express its approval and gratitude for their labours. 
He pointed out how much the House has learned from the 
Report of which it knew nothing with any certainty before 
as to the misdeeds of the agitators; and at considerable 
length, but not with equal success, argued that the Con- 
servatives condoned nothing when they came into office in 
1885. Whether they condoned anything or not, at all events 
they ignored a good deal, and allowed Lord R. Churchill to 
soothe Parnellite feeling by various delicate attentions which 
it was impossible not to regard as rapprochements towards 
the Parnellite Party. 


The rest of Monday’s debate and all Tuesday’s was very 
dreary. Even on Wednesday the only interest in the debate 
was the duel between Sir Charles Lewis (M.P. for North 
Antrim) and Mr. H. Campbell (Mr. Parnell’s sometime 
secretary) as to the fate of the Land League books, and the 
singularly fair speech of Mr. Bryce, which was almost a 
model of impartiality and detachment. 


Thursday’s debate, in which Mr. Bryce finished his speech 
in the same statesmanlike tone in which it was begun, was 
enlivened by a forensic duel between Sir Charles Russell and 
the Attorney-General which, though displaying great abilities, 
was not of great interest to the public; and contained a clever 
speech of Colonel Saunderson’s, in which he justly censured 
the extraordinary rashness of the Times in relying on 
Pigott, and insisted that matters affecting the rights of the 
minority in Ireland were of far more political importance 
than the personal charges against Mr. Parnell. At the con- 
clusion, Mr. Justin McCarthy explained that, though he had 
really handed in a list of the National League books, and had 
expressed his willingness that they should be produced, he 
had never had them in his possession, or had it in his power 
to produce them. Those who had them in their possession 
were not apparently as willing as Mr. Justin McCarthy that 
they should be examined by the Commission. 


The Forth Bridge, the mightiest structure of iron ever raised 
in the world, its central span stretching in one leap over 
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“ : ide as from Charing Cross to Somerset House,” 
pe psn car Prince of Wales on Tuesday. We have 
~ ed of the bridge, and of the strange new Force which 
Sais such structures, elsewhere, but may add here that 
the Crown has bestowed baronetcies on the Chairman of the 
Company, Mr. M. W. Thompson, and Sir J. Fowler, engineer- 
jn-chief; Mr. B. Baker, Sir J. Fowler’s colleague, becomes a 
K.C.M.G., and Mr. Arrol, the contractor, is knighted. We 
could wish it had been thought convenient to give the last- 
named a higher decoration. Once himself a workman, he has 
displayed, we are told, in many of his later structures, what 
is really a high and separate genius for mechanics. His idea, 
when the halves of the great span refused to close by an inch, 
of heating the whole superficies, and so, as it were, making a 
primary law of Nature do engineer’s work, was a sort of in- 
spiration, higher than that of the naval officer who, when the 
cordage of an obelisk set up in Rome failed to pull it straight, 
called out to the engineers, “ Wet the ropes.” The success of 
contractors receives ample reward among us; but we hardly 
do sufficient honour to their thinking power. 

The Indian Councils Bill was read a second time in the 
Lords on Thursday, after excellent speeches from Lord North- 
brook, Lord Ripon, and Lord Kimberley urging the addition 
of some kind of representation, and an almost judicial speech 
from Lord Cross showing that the proposal was premature, 
owing to the ignorance of the people, and the antagonism 
between Mussulman and Hindoo. The Bill is a sensible and 
cautious step towards freer institutions, and will, of course, 
content nobody. Under it the Viceroy may appoint to the 
General Legislature a greater number of natives, and may, in 
selecting them, ask the advice of Chambers of Commerce, the 
great Municipalities, or the British India Association. The 
Provincial Legislatures will be increased in the same way, and 
on the production of the annual Budgets, discussion is to be 
imperative, even if no new taxes are imposed. The right of 
interpellation is also conferred upon the elected members, 
a valuable privilege if only it is not used so as to make 
the administrators afraid to do their duty. The Bill, in 
fact, provides for greater freedom and variety of discussion 
and opposition, without impairing that supreme responsibility 
of the Government which is not only essential to the wise 
administration of India, but to the logical position of the 
English there. If they have no right to govern India, they 
have no right to be there at all. 


The British go everywhere; but we are not aware of any 
corner of the world where ten thousand English-speaking men 
dwell contentedly in one place under foreign domination. The 
Americans are not, of course, in this sense foreigners. The 
British have recently poured into the Transvaal, thus rendering 
that nearly bankrupt State a highly prosperous one, and the 
Boers are beginning to dread an immigration which already 
places them in a minority. President Kruger has therefore 
devised a plan for dividing the Volksraad in such a way that 
the Boers shall always control one House, and this has, as might 
have been expected, irritated the settlers. On the 5th instant, 
accordingly, the citizens of Johannesburg, which is essentially 
British, and is greatly affected by Boer legislation on mining 
subjects, hooted President Kruger, who was visiting the place, 
tore down the Transvaal flag, and shouted, “Rule Britannia!” 
It is maintained that the demonstration was legal, as Queen 
Victoria is Sovereign, in some sense, of the Transvaal; but it 
was, of course, both disorderly and discourteous. It shows 
that party feeling is rising high, and that the Boers will be 
compelled either to satisfy the immigrants, who, we fancy, 
desire mainly security for their property, or to transfer legisla- 
tive power into their hands. It is to be noted that this spirit 
does not display itself in all races, the masses of Italians now 
dwelling on the Plate rapidly conforming themselves to the 
Argentine, or rather Spanish, civilisation around them. They 
even, we are told, in the cities forget Italian for Spanish. 


The Free Churchmen of Scotland are considering the ques- 
tion of the revision of their creed ; and if we may judge froma 
very interesting letter written by Mr. A. Taylor Innes to the 
Scotsman of last Saturday, it is tolerably certain that the 
Westminster Confession will be materially modified, if the 
view held by the majority of the Committee now discussing 
the matter prevails. Of course the sittings are kept secret, 





and very wisely kept secret; but it is clear that a wish to 
relax that very severe Confession is largely held, and that, at 
least on such points as the dogma that the Pope is Antichrist, 
it is most likely that the creed will be relaxed. In the mean- 
time, as Mr. Taylor Innes justly says, it will be impossible te 
condemn a Free Church clergyman for heresy without 
knowing what the result of the Free Church deliberations is 
to be. For the time, prosecutions for heresy are, in fact, 
suspended,—in other words, there must be a truce to dogmatic 
tramplings on hesitating faith. 


There have been two very interesting letters this week, one 
in Monday’s Times, from Mr. T. Gifford Nash, resident British 
chaplain in Teneriffe, and the second in Thursday’s Times, 
from Mr. Curzon, M.P. for the Southport Division of Lanca- 
shire, on the shadow which the peak of Teneriffe casts upon 
the Atlantic as the sun rises. The peculiarity of the pheno- 
menon is that the conical shadow lying at first flat upon the 
Atlantic, gradually appears to lift itself up from the wave, 
till it stands upright, a dark duplicate of the sunlit peak itself. 
This is caused by the background of vapour which the rising 
sun conjures up from the sea. The vapour presents an upright 
screen on which the shadow is thrown, till the twin peaks, the 
one brilliant with sunlight, the other dark as Erebus, appear to 
be reared side by side for purposes of mutual comparison. Mr. 
Curzon tells us that he has seen the same phenomenon on 
Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon. On Etna he saw the horizontal 
shadow, but not the upright, probably because, Etna throwing 
its shadow over the land and not over the sea at the rising of 
the sun, there might not always be a sufficient bank of cloud 
to form the necessary screen. The present writer has seen 
something of the same phenomenon on Snowdon at sunrise, 
and especially the shadowy giant who mimics all the gestures 
of the observer, a giant often seen on the Brocken, in the Hartz. 
There is certainly no more mystery about the phenomenon 
than about those presented on the screen of a solar microscope ; 
but it must be very impressive on a great stretch of sea and 
under a brilliant morning sky. 


A letter by Mr. Arthur Jevons in Monday’s Times calls 
attention to the improper conduct of the Clyde Trustees in 
pouring all their sewage into Loch Long, by which means 
that beautiful sea-loch is rendered quite foul, and its surface 
disfigured by a disgusting scum. It seems that twenty-eight 
years ago the Admiralty gave them permission to dispose of 
their sewage for a limited period in this way, but that the period 
has long since expired, and that the permission has not been 
renewed. Nevertheless, the Clyde Trustees go on doing without 
any sanction what they had for a brief period some kind of 
legal right to do. The Duke of Argyll has called attention 
to the evil in the House of Lords, and the Government have 
regretted in both Houses the unauthorised proceedings of the 
Clyde Trustees, but at the same time they are not willing to 
incur the expense of taking action themselves against the Clyde 
Trustees. If they were indemnified as regards expense, they 
would lend their authority to the proceedings; but money they 
will not spend. The gentry of Loch Long and Loch Goil 
maintain, on their side, that as it was the action of the Govern- 
ment which first set the Clyde Trustees on this mischievous 
mode of getting rid of the sewage of Glasgow at the cost of 
one of the most beautiful lochs of the district, the Government 
ought to undo the mischief they have done. That appears to 
us reasonable. The nuisance which the Government first 
started, the Government are bound to abate. 

We cannot permit the death of Sir E. Baines, the oldest 
journalist in Europe, to pass without a word. His politics, 
especially upon all ecclesiastical questions, differed widely 
from ours; but he was a man who really cared for his principles, 
and stood by them steadily through whole generations, without 
ever losing his head from false excitement. He did an extra- 
ordinary mass of beneficent work for his town and district, and 
was perhaps the best representative of that valuable class, the 
men of local influence, without genius but full of ability, who 
use their whole powers for the benefit of the citizens around 
them. There are hundreds of them in England; but if there 
were thousands, politics would present a different scene. 


Bank Rate, 45 per cent. 
New Consols (27) were on Friday 97} to 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LANGUOR OF THE DEBATE. 


é me debate on the Commission Report, instead of 

being especially passionate, has proved hitherto 
especially heavy. With a few exceptions, it has been 
more like an immensely magnified edition of the proverbial 
bad quarter of an hour before dinner, with the Report of 
the Commission substituted for the subject of the weather, 
than a controversy which goes to the heart of two nations. 
The explanation appears to be partly that neither party 
has felt itself on very strong ground, and partly that the 
matters virtually excluded from debate contain all the 
upshot of the debate’s significance. The Government have 
felt that there was something to be said for a more hearty 
amende to Mr. Parnell and a more emphatic condemnation 
of the precipitancy of the Times’ judgment on the forged 
letters, than their resolution embodies. And the Opposition 
have felt that their attempt to single out this one point for 
exclusive animadversion is really absolutely indefensible,— 
and even more than indefensible, ludicrous. Moreover, the 
Government have been embarrassed by the charge that their 
conduct in 1885, when they unfortunately allowed their 
policy to be guided in a very large degree by the Puck of 
their party, Lord Randolph Churchill, was inconsistent 
with their more dignified bearing now; and, again, the 
Opposition have felt that their contention that eight years 
ago should count as a buried past, and that Ireland with 
Home-rule would be a reconciled nation, willing to 
co-operate heartily with Great Britain, is quite incon- 
sistent with the events excluded from the purview of 
the Commission by the agreement not to pass beyond 
1886, that is, inconsistent with the “ Plan of Campaign,” 
with the attitude steadily maintained by United Ireland 
and the Irish World, and with the threats which 
the Parnellites are constantly repeating to let the Irish 
minority feel the heavy hand of the Home-rule majority, 
so soon as Mr. Gladstone’s policy shall triumph. Thus, 
both parties to the debate have felt more or less un- 
comfortable in the attitude they have had to assume, 
and only orators who, like Mr. Gladstone, can really 
dismiss altogether from their mind considerations which, 
if they asserted themselves, would cripple the moral 
rhythm and cool the passion of their declamation, have 
passed successfully through the ordeal of a difficult subject, 
and of personal antecedents which make the tongue falter. 
Yet perhaps even after accounting for these discomforts of 
the disputants, there remains something of better omen in 
the coolness of the temper displayed. For in the highest heat 
of party passion, embarrassments are apt only to aggravate 
that passion, just as a fault in the medium which conveys 
the electric current only makes the disturbance more 
marked and more intense. It is possible, and we heartily 
hope that it may prove to be something more than a possi- 
bility, that the remarkably calm and impartial Report which 
Sir James Hannen and his colleagues have presented to 
Parliament, has really struck both parties to the con- 
troversy, and put something of a bridle on their tongues. 
If so, nothing could justify more fully the course of the 
Government in appealing from the House of Commons to 
judgments outside the turbid eddies of party passion. 
The assaults made upon the Commissioners by the Opposi- 
tion for not estimating the force of the extenuating 
causes at work to diminish the guilt and responsibility 
of the League in intimidating all who resisted them, look 
very much as if the Opposition were clearly conscious that 
extenuation is much needed, and not very easy. It is true 
that Mr. Gladstone, in the most paradoxical passage of a 
speech full of eloquent paradox, wound himself up to the 
assertion that without the League and its intimidations, 
the agrarian crime of the years 1879-82 would have been 
greatly in excess of that which actually occurred,—a con- 
tention which, in the face of the Commissioners’ proof 
that the crime caused by the eviction of 3,415 families in 
a single year (1881) when the intimidations of the League 
were at work, considerably exceeded the crime caused by 
the eviction of 58,423 families in the four years from 1849 
to 1852, when there was no such exciting cause at work, was 
truly astounding. But then, Mr. Gladstone’s power of not 
only believing that he has been in the wrong in his former 
eloquent denunciations of a policy, but of positively con- 
verting himself to an enthusiastic belief that he has been 





INR 
palpably and frightfully in the wrong (witho 
showing any considerable amount of ie = mon 
profundity of error) is something unique in the histor ae 
English statesmanship. Still, no one can deny that, H 
spite of these amazing paradoxes, not only in Mr, Glad. 
stone’s speech, but still more in Mr. Gladstone’s political 
life, the general tone of his speech showed a statesmanlike 
moderation and reserve which seemed to indicate that he felt 
more keenly than he had felt for some time back the blots in, 
the case of the Opposition. To our minds, the Judges’ 
Report has really produced a considerable effect on the 
understanding of both parties. It has made the Government 
feel that some reparation is due to Mr. Parnell, though 
they have not explicitly acknowledged that duty of repara-. 
tion in their resolution. It has made the Opposition feef 
that true statesmanship,—the statesmanship of impartial 
critics,—will condemn their alliance with the Parnellites 
and that to men saturated with the facts of the case, and 
looking at them from the calm elevation of a judicial 
position, their policy seems hot and reckless, and big with 
misfortune for the future. 


As we write, we can only speak for the debate up to the 
close of Thursday, and, of course, new features may come 
out as it verges towards its end. But speaking of the 
debate as it appears in the first four days’ discussion, Mr. 
Gladstone’s great speech seems to us its only very impres- 
sive feature, for it is impossible to treat the Parliamentary 
editions of Mr. Reid’s, Sir Charles Russell’s, and the 
Attorney-General’s forensic speeches, as any substantial 
contribution to the political question in which alone the 
nation is deeply interested. In Mr. Gladstone’s speech a 
very deep sense of the gravity of what the three Judges 
have said seems to be struggling with a very passionate 
desire to underrate, for reasons which seem to us more 
Parliamentary than solid, the political value of their 
judgments. Mr. Gladstone thinks that the great lowering 
of rents which resulted from the Act of 1881 shows. 
that the Irish farmers were labouring under very heavy 
grievances, which ought to attenuate very much the 
blame to be cast on the procedure of the Land League ; 
and while admitting that this was not a question for the 
Judges to go into, he insists that the very fact that they 
did not go into it takes away all political weight from the 
judgment that they passed. But then, Mr. Gladstone 
forgets that if the Judges thought themselves bound to 
exclude extenuating political considerations, they also felt 
themselves bound to exclude aggravating political considera- 
tions of the same general nature. And, in our opinion 
at least, the aggravating political considerations which 
they ignored were much more remarkable than the ex- 
tenuating political considerations which they also ignored. 
If the Judges ignored the grievances under which the Irish 
tenants laboured in 1880 and the following years, they also 
ignored the fact that a Government came into power in 
that year which only needed to have its hands strengthened 
by a peaceful but enthusiastic agitation in its favour,— 
instead of the hostile agitation which was actually set 
on foot,—to have carried its policy without a vestige of 
crime. Characteristically enough, Mr. Gladstone has 
never taken credit for what his own Government did, but 
has attributed to Mr. Parnell’s efforts to undermine his 
policy, all the good which was really due to that policy 
itself. When he speaks as if it had been the criminal con- 
spiracy of 1880-81 which passed the Land Act, he ignores 
the fact that a still more formidable agitation in support 
of his own Government would have passed it with quite 
as much certainty, and without any outrages at all. If 
the Judges were compelled to exclude from their con- 
sideration much that was extenuating, they were also 
compelled to exclude from their view a great deal of 
aggravating circumstance ; and to us it has always been the 
most aggravating circumstance of the Irish Land League 
conspiracy that it was undertaken against a Government 
which, more than any Government of modern times, had 
endeavoured to favour the Irish cause and to promote 
the best interests of the aggrieved class. Mr. Gladstone 
is perhaps the only statesman in the world who, instead 
of counting this to them for a grave aggravation of their 
unlawful proceedings, would have been disposed rather 
to count it to their credit that they had seriously embar- 
rassed him. Still, it was far from being to their 
credit. And we hold that the Judges in ignoring 


altogether the political origin of the League, have ignored 
a good deal more of that which would have weighted their 
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ornare judgments, than they have of that which 
u 4 have lightened and attenuated their unfavourable 
- nents. We believe we may take their judgments as 
udg thing more than impartial even in their political 
pena —as biassed, if at all, on the side of leniency. 


rorya believe that some obscure perception of this has 
= t into Mr. Gladstone’s mind, and given to his speech, 
“ all its paradox, that air of self-restraint and of 
Jeference towards the Report, which was more than we 
hoped for, and certainly far more than his Irish colleagues 
desired. 





THE NORTH ST. PANCRAS ELECTION. 

E cannot see either the use or the fairness of denying 
that the result of the North St. Pancras election is 
a considerable blow to the Unionist cause. It is probable, 
as we have so repeatedly pointed out, that no by-election 
is a safe guide to the result of the more general contest, 
the voters in such cases giving their suffrages for reasons 
wholly disconnected with the general issue, and often 
gratifying momentary pique at the action of the Govern- 
ment, or a momentary penchant for a particular candidate ; 
and it is possible that in North St. Pancras the electors 
were moved by causes entirely independent of the great 
question before the country. The teetotal fad affected, it 
is believed, more voters than sufficed to turn the scale ; 
Mr. Labouchere’s harangue against Lord Salisbury as a 
man who screened guilty patricians, may have influenced 
two or three score; and the fact that Mr. Gladstone 
had only the previous day delivered one of his more 
popular speeches, may have carried a hundred or two 
of devotees to the poll who otherwise would have 
stayed away. Accidents of all kinds may have in- 
fluenced the election, and North St. Pancras may next 
time again return to its fidelity to the Unionist cause ; but 
still the broad fact remains that for the present the seat is 
lost, in spite of Unionist hopes that it would be retained. 
Mr. Graham, who was beaten, was a most excellent can- 
didate; Mr. Bolton, who won the seat, is by no means 
popular with all classes; the election, nominally at all 
events, turned on the Irish Question; and the Report of 
the Judges on the Parnell Commission was still fresh in 
the memory of all men. Nevertheless, the Unionist cause 
was defeated by a small majority, more than eight hundred 
fresh voters supporting its adversary, while less than 
five hundred new electors came forward to defend its 
advocate. That is, so far as it goes, a disaster, and we are 
as little disposed to try to explain it away as we are to 
declare it fatal to Unionist hopes in the more important 
contest to be waged one or two years hence. It may not 
bear on them at all; but for the present there is nothing 
to do, except acknowledge defeat frankly, and try if it is 

possible to extract from it any guidance for the future. 
Only one lesson seems to us immediately important. This 
is, that we must take trouble, that it is vain to expect the 
democracy to be as interested as the leaders are, and that 
nothing which really affects their opinions should be 
neglected. The register must be diligently examined, 
especially at the next and following annual scrutiny ; the 
voters must be addressed as frequently as possible—we 
fear the speaking power turned on by the Gladstonians at 
every by-election does affect the result considerably—and 
the candidates must attend to the minor, or perhaps 
local questions, which interest small cliques. We do 
not mean for a moment that, if Unionists, they should 
on such questions court popularity by false or delusive 
promises. We had better be beaten, and the Kingdom 
divided, than win elections by a policy as immoral as we 
believe it to be needless. We doubt if there is a fad which 
is worth cultivating, for there is not one with fanatics to 
support it which has not fanatics also among its opponents. 
The anti-vaccination cry, which in some places attracts 
scores, rouses in as many scores a fierce anger against those 
who, in the teeth of the teaching of science, may be scattering 
disease broadcast among their neighbours; and it may be 
doubted whether even the devotees of teetotalism—a most 
respectable band, although they are in error, the progress 
of the world even in morals having been secured by the 
drinking races—outnumber the friends of the publicans, 
or the number of those who, like ourselves, cannot 
endure to see great questions postponed to a proposition 
about diet. But the candidate must have his opinion, when 
asked, about the subjects which interest such electors, and 
must take trouble to state and to defend it, and not think 


that because he is for or against the Union, it does not 
matter what he thinks about, say, the control of the police. 
It does matter often very much, not, indeed, to the 
thousands who form what may be called the regular armies 
on each side, but to the hundreds of wavering recruits and 
volunteers, who bring to either side in so many places the 
possession of the contested seat. In by-elections more 
especially, it is not the legionaries who win the battle, but 
the small crowd of auxiliaries who will not fight without 
special reason, and who sometimes make their appearance 
as if they came from the ground. The old bribing agents 
knew that truth too well, and it is just as true about the 
faddists, who have in so many districts replaced the dirty 
but manageable army of the corrupt. 

The great lesson of the election is, however, another, 
the old and melancholy one that the ballot keeps its secret 
too well, and that it is nearly impossible for political 
leaders, however experienced or however astute, to ascer- 
tain how the silent masses are affected by the progress of 
events. They act, and act together; but they do not 
speak, and very often, we suspect, do not think, until the 
last available moment. Their usual leaders do not know 
their thoughts, and until their votes are thrown, can 
form only guesses as to the way their sympathies are 
tending. Look at these German elections. That the 
Socialists should remain silent was natural, for their 
Opinions are proscribed by law; but the Radicals had 
no reason for not talking on every house-top. Never- 
theless it was believed on the eve of the elections, 
during the elections, and while the second ballots were 
being decided, that they were a beaten party; that 
the Socialists would absorb one wing, and the National 
Liberals another; and that, like our own Liberal Unionists 
in Gladstonian calculations, the party would be reduced to 
a few scattered officers without men. They were reviled 
and browbeaten and ridiculed without stint, their enemies 
exulting in a style happily unusual in those English con- 
tests in which Irish orators are passive. Nevertheless, 
the party comes out of the ballot the strongest of all the 
groups except the Roman Catholic. They must have had 
scores of thousands of friends of whom they never knew, but 
who, whether devoted to them or not, at least preferred their 
opinions to those of any other of their rivals. Of course, in 
each place where there was a second ballot, entire parties, 
distrustful of their own success, may have transferred their 
votes to the “Freisinnige;” but experienced observers did 
not foresee this, or dream of such a result from that untraced 
factor in all elections, asin most transactions of human life, 
“alternative approval.” There is precisely the same deep 
obscurity to be noticed in this country, although its causes 
may be different. No Englishman conceals his opinions 
because of the police, and very few from any direct fear of 
any man; but thousands hide them from what may be called 
an inner fear of themselves. They are ashamed of them, or 
they are afraid of being argued out of them—a common 
cause for secrecy—or they think, being a reserved folk by 
nature, that somehow their opinions are more their own, 
and have actually more weight in the contest, if they keep 
them to themselves all through, and act instead of talking. 
They hardly tell their wives, and certainly tell nobody else, 
defending themselves from pressure either by adroit subter- 
fuges—we know one county voter who asked a seat in the 
“trap ” of a strong Tory, in order that he might be assumed 
to vote on that side, whereas he voted on the other—or in 
some cases, we fear, by determined lying “in support of 
the ballot law.” At all events, their opinions remain 
unknown, with these two bad results. Statesmen are, 
during the lifetime of Parliaments, unable to gauge the 
effect of their measures, which is a great loss whenever the 
effect sought is the amelioration of opinion—for example, 
Prince Bismarck did not know that his system of repression 
was manufacturing Socialists—and debaters are unable to 
guess what misapprehensions need clearing up, a direct 
injury to the general chance of obtaining information. 
Perhaps the latter injury to the public is the greater, the 
most astounding misconceptions often prevailing of which 
no one in power ever heard aword. Itis said, for example, 
that at the last Election several seats were lost to the 
Unionists owing to an idea among the silent labourers that 
if Home-rule were granted, all Irishmen would go home, 
an idea of which no educated candidate or agent had a 
notion until it was too late to disabuse voters’ minds. As 
with a widespread suffrage the whole mass of voters can 





never be reached except by the human voice, this kind of 
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silence is most disastrous, and explains, we believe, many 
returns which the best-informed local agents, men who 
think they have ascertained every voter’s opinion, declare 
to be inexplicable. We do not know that there is any 
remedy for it, for the silent enjoy their silence; but the 
palliative is to widen the area of discussion as far as may 
be, and at all events to state opinions clearly on every 
subject that is brought up by the electors. 





THE FALL OF M. CONSTANS. 


i hee prospect in France has grown cloudy again. The 
Cabinet has suddenly ejected M. Constans, its one 
strong man, to whom it owes much of its success at the 
elections, and therefore of its very existence. The 
Cabinet, we say, “ ejected” him, though in form M. Constans 
resigned, because it was his interest to keep in power, and 
he is a man who, unless his situation had become in- 
tolerable, would have acted according to his interest. The 
truth seems to be that the “ plain men” who make up the 
majority of this as of all recent Cabinets in France, disliked 
their strong colleague, were jealous of his public reputation 
and influence with the Press, feared his rather un- 
scrupulous ambition, and distrusted the large-mindedness 
which refused to raise the boyish escapade of the 
Bourbon heir into a grave offence, and advised that he 
should be treated not as a dangerous pretender, but as a 
lad who had broken bounds. For all these reasons they 
suspected their colleague, and made him feel their sus- 
picion, till at last they accused him, through M. Tirard, 
of prompting Press attacks on them; and he departed, 
possibly to be a deadly enemy, more probably to be a man 
fighting for his own hand and making his own party, and 
slightly contemptuous of such inadequate foes. Itis a bad 
sign for Republicanism in France that it should have to 
content itself with such small men as it has recently thrown 
up, but a worse one if the small men, like American party 
leaders, will not voluntarily tolerate an original man or 
powerful man among them. A European State needs an 
occasional personality conspicuous enough to be seen. M. 
Constans’ fall, moreover, was accompanied by a still more 
ominous sign. It was greatly desired and hoped by all 
observers friendly to the Republic, but outside its politics, 
that the Government would make an alliance with the 
moderate Conservatives, and so secure a permanent and 
more or less reasonable majority. It appears, however, that 
this plan, which might easily have succeeded, and, in fact, 
did for a short time succeed, has become impossible, owing 
to the violent course adopted towards the Duc d’Orléans, 
which is regarded by every Monarchist in France as at once 
an oppression and an insult. The moderate Conservatives, 
in consequence of that act, which was specially M. Tirard’s, 
will not protect the Cabinet, which in consequence is swaying 
strongly towards the Radical Left. M. Bourgeois belongs 
to as Red a division of that party as a man can join and 
be a practical politician, and his appointment to succeed 
M. Constans, so suddenly made, without any of the 
negotiations, not to say intrigues, common in France when 
great offices become vacant, was an invitation to them to 
give the Cabinet their support. It was accepted formally 
by M. Clémenceau on their behalf, and the Cabinet was 
saved ; but it is well understood that the party must have 
its price. Part of it, in fact, was paid down on the nail. 
M. Bourgeois, in his first speech as Minister of the 
Interior, announced that he gave up the new Press Law 
repressing personal calumny, which, though introduced 
into the Senate by a private Member, was known to 
express the feeling of the Government, and was besides 
strongly, even dogmatically supported by M. Tirard in 
a speech delivered only a few days ago. That is 
most significant, as is also the rumour that M. Bourgeois 
is almost immediately to be Premier, and the curiously 
confused scene of Monday, in which the Government 
programme was abused on all sides, and not defended 
by any clear majority of the House. We should greatly 
fear, from the speeches delivered on that occasion, 
that the Radicals hope for two further concessions to 
be made at once. One is a different Budget. It 
seems clear that M. Rouvier’s financial programme, 
with its loan of £28,000,000, and its new and heavy tax 
on spirits, on inhabited houses, and on the better kinds of 
sugar, satisfies nobody, neither economists nor Radicals, 
and especially offends the three hundred and fifty Deputies 
or so who specifically pledged themselves on the hustings 





to promote “financial reform,” by which ‘the peasa ; 
mean security for their rentes without having more a 
in taxes, and without great economies. It is most difficult {, 
satisfy such a programme anywhere, and in France ™ 
the middle-class horror of an income-tax, it is next re 
possible ; and M. Rouvier, therefore, is hardly to be Means 
for shirking some of the obstacles in his way ; but still, h, 
contented no one, and we fear, therefore, that not on} will 
the Government be overthrown, but its Budget also, ah 
alternative Budget may be a wiser one, and is pretty sure to 
suit English ideas of finance somewhat better, as Protection 
must wait for the expiration of the Treaties of Commerce . 
but if it is accepted, and especially if it is accepted with 
an income-tax, the party which has compelled its acceptance 
will naturally rule the country; and a truly Radical 
Government in France is not to be regarded without 
apprehension. It is quite sure to persecute the Church 
thereby arousing a hostility which divides every household 
in the country; it is nearly sure to persecute the 
Monarchists, thus increasing the depth of the political 
cleavage, and rendering a State united on the principle of 
Republicanism nearly impossible; and we should greatly 
fear—though the peasant constituencies may prevent this 
—that it would favour those Socialists who maintain that 
in all labour questions the law should leave the combatants 
to their own devices. The whole Radical Part certainly 
voted last month for an amnesty to all the he under 
sentence, of whom a large majority had been convicted for 
breaches of ordinary and universal law. Radical ascendency 
would, we greatly fear, in a few months call up that Red 
Spectre the fear of which has hitherto destroyed every 
Republic in France, and might once more induce the 
majority to throw themselves into the hands of the first 
soldier or civilian of M. Constans’ type who would promise 
to secure order in return for virtually absolute power anda 
grand position. We scarcely, indeed, see, if things go on 
as at present, how this gradual descent is to be avoided,— 
unless, perhaps, it is abruptly stopped by some expression 
of panic among the constituencies, which is quite as likely 
to endanger the Republic as to compel its rulers to return 
to more moderate courses or to safer guides. M. Carnot 
is usually held to be safe enough, but it is clear that, 
though personally moderate, he has no reluctance to permit 
extremists to proceed very far. Had he been a stronger 
man, he would not have suffered himself to be overruled 
on the question of the Duc d’Orléans, which was neither 
“personal” nor insignificant, nor even a mere matter of 
discretion, but one involving his whole relation, and that 
of his Government, to a third of France. 

There is still another consequence from the fall of M. 
Constans, which may involve yet more serious results ; but 
of this we wish to speak with the reserve that the true 
opinion of average Frenchmen on the point is not and cannot 
be known. There seems to have been an extraordinary 
sense of vexation in the French Chamber at the resolve of 
the Government to accept the invitation of the German 
Emperor to a Conference on Labour. It is said that this 
vexation was so great that M. Tirard resolved to resign 
rather than meet its expression, and that it was caused by 
the feeling that it is “ unpatriotic” to further any project 
deemed advisable by the Court of Berlin. This is in- 
credible ; but it is by no means impossible that the French 
Deputies were sorely annoyed that the proposal should be 
accepted. They are inclined to keep step with Russia, 
which will not attend the Conference, on the ground that 
her social circumstances are altogether different from those 
of the West, and their natural amour-propre was, moreover, 
wounded by the whole discussion. They think that France 
should naturally lead Europe in all social advances; that 
it is she who has made Socialism a scientific system, 
or at least a system capable of argument; and that she 
has thereby created for herself a body of allies in every 
country, and especially in Germany, whom it would be most 
injurious to lose. This is certainly partly true, most 
revolutionary ideas coming first from France; while the 
Socialists of Germany express for her an almost unintelli- 
gible preference, declaring their resolution, if they ever 
reach power, to give up Alsace-Lorraine, not on the ground 
that conquest is an evil basis of government, in which 
many Conservatives might join them, but on the ground 
that the French are distinctly a nobler and better people 
than their own. To find such a weapon as this wrested 
from their hands by the German Emperor is most mortifying 
to the Republican Deputies apart from their political 
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stems, and they, it is believed, intended to censure 


s ‘ fe 
ment for what they consider its unnecessar 
sa eens. If they had done so, they would hace 
f eatly envenomed the standing quarrel, for the Hohen- 
yollerns bear badly anything that savours of discourtesy, 
while the young Emperor is evidently possessed with 
the notion that he can, if only he is not thwarted by 
unreasonable men, offer to the majority of Socialists an 
alternative for their dreams. No man gives up a benevo- 
lent vision of that kind which it seems in his own power to 
realise, without a sense of having been wronged by perverse 
opponents ; and if the Chamber had been foolish enough to 
compel the Government to whittle away its consent, for 
example, by appointing unsuitable representatives to con- 
duct the Conference, or by limiting their “instructions” 
too closely, the bitterness between the Governments 
would have been greatly accentuated. Fortunately, the 
French Chamber, which when cool can be cynically 
Opportunist in foreign politics, refused, on reflection, to 
take up so discourteous as well as unwise an attitude, 
and on Thursday, by a practically unanimous vote, 
affirmed the necessity of adhering to the Conference. 
In any case, however, a Radical foreign policy is pretty 
sure to be Parisian, which means Chauvinist. The 
great cities do not feel for peace as the peasantry do, and 
the French Socialists have not international sympathies so 
strong as those of Germany ; would not, for instance, we 
imagine, give up Nice and Savoy to Italy on any plea 
whatever, whether of expediency, sentiment, or respect for 
moral rules. We should regard a Radical Government in 


France with apprehension, as an unknowable quantity | 


liable to spasms of emotion; and the suspiciousness in 
Berlin would be far greater than it is here, where there is, 
we fancy, a pretty widespread belief that in this nineteenth 
century similar social ideas no more bind peoples together 
than similar religions do. At least, they are French 
workmen, not French employers, and French workmen 
of the South too, who argue with vehemence that all 
Italian immigrants who undersell them ought to be 
expelled. 


MR. LABOUCHERE’S SUSPENSION. 

if is often difficult to say whether Mr. Labouchere is a 
shrewd man or not, chiefly because it is often difficult 

to say what he is aiming it. For instance, when he stated 
yesterday week that he did not believe Lord Salisbury, and 
again that his conscience did not allow him to say that he 
believed Lord Salisbury, he was not acting otherwise than 
shrewdly if his object was to get a reputation with the 
electors for defying the opinion of what is called “ society,” 
and for venturing to beard the Prime Minister. But if his 
real object was to promote belief in his own case as to the 
escape of a rich and titled man from justice at a time 
when poor and humble men were condemned to suffer 
for what they had done, he certainly acted very foolishly. 
There was not the smallest reason for bringing the ques- 
tion of Lord Salisbury’s personal honour into debate, 
and it is quite certain that Mr. Labouchere immensely 
prejudiced his case with the greater number of the 
Members of the House of Commons by doing so. No 
matter whether Mr. Labouchere personally distrusted the 
good faith of Lord Salisbury or not; that was not at 
all a necessary element in the case, and was a most in- 
appropriate one for Mr. Labouchere to bring before a 
House of Commons in which, of course, the vast majority 
accepted Lord Salisbury’s word with as implicit a con- 
fidence as they would the word of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. 
Labouchere is quite man of the world enough to know that 
it is not necessary to prejudice your audience against you, 
especially when your case does not in the least depend on 
the point which will prejudice them against you. He had 
himself argued a few minutes before his attack on Lord 
Salisbury’s good faith, that Lord Salisbury had not denied 
saying anything to Sir Dighton Probyn about the warrant, 
but had only denied saying anything to Sir Dighton 
Probyn as to the date of the warrant. And the letter of 
Lord Salisbury which the Attorney-General ultimately 
read to the House of Commons after Mr. Labouchere’s 
suspension, was perfectly in keeping with this view. 
It denied saying anything about the date of the warrant, 
but did not deny saying anything about the warrant. 
We hold, therefore, that if Mr. Labouchere really cared 
to convince the House of Commons that there had been a 
miscarriage of justice, nothing could have been not only 
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more irrelevant, but more unfortunate for his purpose, 
than to make this ostentatious display of personal dis- 
belief in Lord Salisbury’s honour. But then, it is not so 
easy to say whether this was not one of the objects which 
Mr. Labouchere had at heart in raising the question. One 
would even argue from his speech at North St. Pancras on 
the following day, when he followed up this line of action 
with his usual cool impertinence and ready persiflage, that it 
was one of Mr. Labouchere’s main objects in raising the 
question, and that perhaps he cared at least as much 
about it as he did about the supposed miscarriage of 
justice which his motion was intended to expose. So far 
as we can form a judgment, Mr. Labouchere seems to us 
to have had both objects in view,—to have wished to show, 
first, that there was a conspiracy to help an aristocrat to 
escape the punishment which humble persons were obliged 
to suffer; and next, in the course of demonstrating this 
assertion, to show that he personally distrusted the good 
faith and honour of the Prime Minister, and far from 
being afraid to say so, was rather anxious for a good 
opportunity of saying so, and saying so with some flourish 
of trumpets. 

Whether, if Mr. Labouchere were really desirous 
of such an opportunity, he was wise, as an ambitious 
politician desiring wide popularity, in courting it, is also 
a problem. At present, at all events, we should be disposed 
to doubt it. These questions as to what increases and 
what diminishes a man’s influence with large constituencies 
are all mere guess-work. We are totally unable to form a 
confident judgment whether such a man as Mr. Labouchere 
is really more popular with the great constituencies than 
such a man as Mr. Burt, or less popular. But, on the 
whole, our impression is that, for the present at least, the 
number of quiet electors who prefer evidence of steady, sober 
judgment to evidence of a self-confident and pugnacious 
disposition to challenge the upper classes to a trial of 
strength and wits, has a considerable preponderance over 
those of the latter bias. We hope so, and we are dis- 
posed to believe so, though we quite admit that the reasons 
on which either view is upheld are of a very conjectural 
and unsatisfactory character. Doubtless Mr. Labouchere 
would attract a popular audience much more certainly than 
Mr. Burt. But we venture to think that, in mcs! large 
constituencies, Mr. Burt, if well enough known, would 
receive a considerably larger number of votes than Mr. 
Labouchere. However, it may well be that Mr. Labouchere 
knows that he has the qualifications for winning the flighty 
class of voters, and has not the qualifications for winning 
the steady class of voters, and that he thinks it more 
likely to serve his political influence that he should play 
to the gaJlery than that he should play to the pit. 

We do not suppose, therefore, that Mr. Labouchere is 
at all disposed to complain of having been named by the 
Chairman of Committees, and suspended from the service 
of the House, even if it should turn out that Mr. Courtney 
has not sufficient precedents to justify the course taken by 
him in requiring a Member of the Lower House to with- 
draw a personal imputation made by him against the 
honour of a Member of the Upper House of Parliament. 
We are disposed to think that Mr. Courtney will have 
precedents for the course he has taken, and at all events we 
think it obviously desirable that Members of the same 
Legislature should be compelled, while speaking in their 
place, to treat with at least formal courtesy all other 
Members of it, even though not Members of the same 
House. Once let it be allowable for Members of the House 
of Commons speaking in their place to cast mud at 
Members of the House of Lords, or vice-versé, and we 
shall have the Houses of Parliament becoming bear- 
gardens, and shall be lucky if the practice of duelling 
does not spring up afresh to cure so great an evil. 
At the same time, we are far from saying that, under 
recognised and grave restrictions, it should not be per- 
mitted to the Member of one House, dealing with a matter 
of public importance, to express in formal terms his 
unwillingness to accept a statement on the mere authority 
of a Member of the other House. We should not be at 
all indisposed to support the resolution on the subject of 
which Mr. Gladstone has given notice; but that has 
nothing to do with hurling incidentally violent expressions 
of disbelief at Members of the other House of Legislature, 
without any sort of exigency, and without even making the 
charge one of a grave and formal character. What has to 
be guarded is the seriousness and order of debate in both 
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Houses of the Legislature. If a serious question arise in 
which anything depends on the affirmation of a Minister, 
and if that affirmation is in contradiction to the evidence of 
other persons, or to what appear to be the facts of the case, 
it does not seem to us disputable that a Member of Parlia- 
ment should be permitted to express in a temperate way 
his inability to accept the Minister’s affirmation as settling 
the question. What we find fault with in Mr. Labouchere’s 
statement of Friday week was that he went out of his way 
to express personal disbelief in Lord Salisbury’s word, and 
that, too, in a condition of things in which there was really 
no occasion atall to say, “I do not believe Lord Salisbury.” 
It would have been quite sufficient for the purpose to have 
said, ‘I cannot assent to the Attorney-General’s view that 
Lord Salisbury’s denial involves a denial of all that makes 
for my case. If he had said that, Mr. Courtney would 
never have ruled him out of order, and it would have met 
the exigencies of the case better even than what he did say. 
Taking the scene on Friday with the speech of Saturday 
at North St. Pancras, we cannot feel much doubt that Mr. 
Labouchere almost snatched at an opportunity of posing 
as disputing Lord Salisbury’s good faith, and it seems to 
us clear that to allow Members of the House of Commons 
or House of Lords to snatch at opportunities of disputing 
the good faith of Members of the other House of Legisla- 
ture would introduce into the debates of those Houses a 
sort of license fatal to sober political argument and the 
proper conduct of public business. 





THE NEW TITHE BILL. 


HE new Tithe Bill has at least all the marks of very 
careful draftsmanship. It is concise in its terms, 
ample in its provision for contingencies, and as intelligible 
as any measure dealing with such a subject can hope to 
be. It aims at two things,—putting an end to the dis- 
creditable resistance which has of late been offered in some 
places to the payment of tithe, and substituting a lump 
sum for an annual payment. 

The first of these objects is arrived at partly by the 
abolition of distress for recovery of tithe rent-charge, and 
the substitution of recovery through the County-Court ; 
and partly by the substitution of the owner for the 
occupier as the person from whom the tithe rent-charge is 
to be recovered. The latter is probably the more service- 
able expedient of the two. Why ownership should be 
found to encourage payment of tithe, and occupancy to 
discourage it, is hard to say; but there is little doubt that 
in this particular case the nature of the tenure affects in 
some mysterious way the recognition of the obligation. 
The present disposition to withhold payment will be best 
dealt with, therefore, by the sixth clause :—‘ Tithe rent- 
charge issuing out of any lands shall be payable by the 
owner of the lands, notwithstanding any agreement to the 
contrary between him and the occupier of such lands.” 
Inasmuch, however, as this overriding of all contracts 
to the contrary is intended to prevent disturbance, not to 
make a present to the occupier, the second section of this 
sixth clause provides that where the occupier has already 
contracted to pay the tithe rent-charge, he shall owe in 
addition to and as part of his rent, such sum as the owner 
has paid in respect of such charge, unless owner and 
oceupier shall otherwise agree. With the occupier, there- 
fore, the tithe-owner will be no more concerned. If his tithe 
is in arrear, he will apply to the County-Court for an order 
against the owner of the lands. This order is to be executed 
not only against the particular land out of which the 
tithe rent-charge issues, but against any lands of the same 
owner in the same parish and occupied by the same person, 
and the mode of the execution will be the appointment of 
a receiver. There will be neither personal execution nor 
sale of the land, but the rents and profits of the land will 
go to an officer of the Court until such time as the arrears 
of tithe are paid. Careful provisions are made for the 
case of the tithe rent-charge exceeding the “special 
rateable value” of the land, in which case the County- 
Court is to order the remission of the excess. This 
“special rateable value” is to be ascertained by the 
Assessment Committee of the Poor-Law Union with an 
appeal to Quarter-Sessions. 

As regards redemption, a distinction is made between 
tithe rent-charge not exceeding 20s., and tithe rent-charge 
exceeding 20s. In the former case, the redemption is com- 
pulsory. 
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may, on the application either of the tithe- 
tithe-owner, make an order for redemption pi pated 
such price as they may fix. In the latter case, the Bo, . 
may make a similar order, but only on the joint a lic 
tion of the tithe-payer and the tithe-owner, and Prva ni 
to be paid is to be fixed by the applicants. Where 
however, the tithe-owner is the incumbent of a benefice 
the Board are required to satisfy themselves before making 
the order, that notice has been given to the Bishop and th 
patron, that any objection made by them ought not to be 
regarded, and that redemption at the price named will be 
for the permanent benefit of the benefice. The tenth clause 
directs the Board of Agriculture, either in fixing a price 
where redemption rests with them, or in making the 
order where they have to consider the permanent benefit 
of the benefice, to take into account “all the circum. 
stances, present or prospective, affecting the market value 
of the rent-charge.” Upon redemption, the money realised 
is to be paid to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, carried 
to a fund called the Redeemed Tithe Fund, and placed to 
the credit of the benefice. In days when Consols pay 
only 2¢ per cent. now, and will by-and-by pay only 21, it 
will be satisfactory to the clergy to know that the Ecclesiasti. 
cal Commissioners are directed to pay interest on the 
money so credited at the rate of 3} per cent. The expenses 
of redemption are to be advanced by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, but ultimately to come out of the money 
paid for redemption. In these provisions, two points will 
probably be a good deal criticised. It will be con. 
tended that voluntary redemption is of very little 
use, since the cases where the tithe is most irregu- 
larly paid will be just those where the unwillingness to 
redeem will be greatest, and that all occasion for dispute 
should have been avoided by fixing the number of years’ 
purchase of the tithe at the present price. In the first of 
these there is certainly some force. It would be a very 
great gain to have the very word “tithe” swept out of 
current English. But to force a landlord who has never 
been behind in the payment of tithe to come down with a 
lump sum, or even to pay an annuity for fifty years 
calculated at 4{ per cent. on that sum, would certainly 
be hard. Consequently, as it is impossible to make 
redemption only applicable to defaulting tithe-payers, 
there is no way of meeting the difficulty except by 
leaving it a matter of voluntary arrangement. A large 
number of the cases in which the collection of tithe is 
most troublesome will be dealt with under the 20s. 
clause. The second objection has no force at all. Re- 
demption at so many years’ purchase of the present value 
would be redemption at what is known as “ bottom price.” 
It would be convenient, no doubt, to the tithe-payer to 
compound on these terms, but it would be very unjust to 
the tithe-owner. 

The Government have now introduced a comprehensive 
Bill, and it only remains for them to give their minds to 
passing it. It is demanded alike by present and prospective 
necessities. The non-payment of tithe inflicts gross and 
wholly undeserved hardship on the clergy, and it puts in 
peril a very large fund in which the State has a rever- 
sionary interest. The first evil is great in itself, and great 
in its action upon the second. There can hardly be a 
worse spectacle for a community to grow accustomed to, 
than what has been going on in Wales for some time past. A 
debt which takes precedence of all others, which is a charge 
upon the land prior to all transactions in the way of letting 
or hiring, and which was known to exist by all taking part in 
these transactions, is openly repudiated, really on the 
ground that it is inconvenient to pay it, nominally on the 
ground that the receiver of it puts the money to a use of 
which the payer disapproves. A teetotaler might as 
reasonably refuse to pay his tailor on the plea that the latter 
would thus be enabled to discharge his wine-merchant’s 
account. Further than this, the habit of withholding pay- 
ment is highly infectious. Men who, but for the example 
of their neighbours, would be perfectly honest, rapidly 
become dishonest by contemplation. Tithe, from being the 
most inevitable of burdens on the land, would come in 
time to be little better than a voluntary rate. The loss to 
the community of such a process would be enormous. At 
present the tithe goes to the maintenance of religion, and in 
the opinion of the majority of Englishmen, that is the best 
use to which it can be put. But supposing Englishmen to 
change their minds on this point, the tithe would be avail- 
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of legislation, there will soon, in some parts of the 
country, be no tithe to collect. It will have gone into the 
kets of the landlords. The tenant will no longer be 
compelled to pay it, and the landlord, knowing this, will 
raise his rent in proportion. Is this a consummation 
which the Opposition are anxious to bring about? If it 
is, they will be quite consistent in opposing the Govern- 
ment measure. But if it is not; if, on the contrary, they 
agree with Mr. Gladstone in thinking that tithe itself 
ought to be maintained intact, no matter who may have 
the usufruct of it, they will give the Government all 
the assistance they can in their present attempt. Mr. 
Gladstone, as we know, has already taken his side in 
this matter. But what will Sir William Harcourt do? 
Will he break with his leader or with the Welsh Members ? 
To all appearance he must make his choice, and it will be 
interesting to see on which side of the hedge he eventually 
ets down. But even if he goes with the Welsh Members, 
it will be with a divided Opposition that the Government 
will have to contend ; and this consciousness ought to make 
them the more resolute in carrying their Bill through. 


the way 





HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


HE discussion raised at Barnard’s Inn Hall on Satur- 
day, by Professor A. Dicey and Mr. Bryce, on the 
relation of history to politics, was not exactly political ; 
but it makes the impression on us of a political incident. 
Both the speakers are experts in their subject of the 
highest grade. Mr. Bryce’s reputation was made at a 
very early age by his prize essay on the Holy Roman 
Empire, which has grown into a considerable book, and 
is regarded by the competent not only as the best text- 
book on its special subject, but as one of the bones in the 
body of English historical learning. Professor Dicey’s 
book on the British Constitution is full, like all his 
writings, of that fullness of knowledge which is attained 
only by smelting historical facts; and both are men who 
try to say definitely what they think. Yet both, if 
we do not misread an over-condensed report of their 
speeches, expressed an opinion that history was of little 
use to a politician except in rendering his mind more 
receptive ; that the analogies it suggested were usually mis- 
leading; and that, in short, politics had better be studied, 
so to speak, fresh and fresh. Mr. Dicey showed with 
pleasant incisiveness how gravely the history of the Stuarts 
had misled Englishmen in predicting the result of the 
Orleanist Revolution of 1832—as, indeed, it misled French- 
men themselves much earlier than that—and Mr. Bryce 
gave a new application to the old remark that the one 
thing history never did was to repeat itself,—a remark, by- 
the-way, which he might re-test with advantage by 
applying it to the history of Asia, wherein certain 
phenomena have repeated themselves in a very wonderful 
way. We think there can be little doubt as to both 
speakers’ general drift, and we wish, if so, that we could 
accept their opinions as final. They would give us much 
more hope for the future of the West than we at present 
entertain. The whole of that division of the world, 
in which we intend to include non-Slavic Europe and 
America, is passing under the government of its masses; 
and the masses, whatever else they may become, can 
never be students of history. They will never have 
the time in early life to acquire the necessary knowledge, 
that period, even in the Socialist dream-worlds of which we 
have recently seen so many accounts, being devoted to the 
labour necessary to keep mankind alive and in prosperity. 
If, therefore, ignorance of history made no difference or 
little difference to their capacity for politics, that would be 
a deep source of satisfaction; but then, is it really so? 
We cannot think it. We entirely admit that some men 
ignorant of history have been successful, or ever great 
politicians—we should not suppose, for example, that 
Simon de Montfort knew much history, or that Mr. Cobden 
ever thought of himself as a historian—but to say that 
history is of little value to politics is surely to say that 
experience is of little value to politicians. What is 
history if it be not the record of human experience? We 
entirely admit, with Mr. Dicey, that historical analogies 
are usually deceptive, the conditions in any two cases 





never being quite the same. For example, Ireland is 
not Norway, or Hungary, or Bohemia, or, still less, 
Bavaria; and the teaching as to the results of Home- | 
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States, is therefore almost necessarily misleading; but 
still, the man who knows how those States have fared 
in their historic course, could draw a better Home- 
rule Bill or Union Bill than the man who did not 
know it. He would at least avoid certain obvious pit- 
falls, just as the wildest constitution-mongers, knowing of 
that rather scenic pitfall, have agreed to avoid the Polish 
blunder of the Liberum Veto. It may well be that, English- 
men and Frenchmen being radically unlike, the experience 
gained during the French Revolution does not teach 
English politicians much; but surely the politician who 
had never heard of that cataclysm would be worse equipped 
for his work than the man who knew its history well. The 
former would not even be sure that anarchy ever led men to 
sigh for military dictatorship. Let Mr. Dicey push his idea 
a little further, and he will find that he is sapping one of 
the very buttresses of modern practical politics. Half of 
our political plans depend upon the theory that progress 
is safe, that change is not nececessarily disastrous, that a 
people may even break with its past and not be ruined; 
and where, except in history, will that theory find its 
justification ? The « priori evidence is all in favour of 
the Chinaman, who says: “I possess what pleases me, and 
I will resist all change.” There are scores of political plans, 
—for example, Cesarism—which great communities may be 
under sore temptation to try as the best plans combining 
democratic sovereignty with orderly government; and the 
warning against them—the final warning, as we think— 
must be derived from the record of past experiment, which 
is history. Mr. Bryce says the main use of history is to 
teach us the wonderful complexity of human affairs, and 
no truth could be more true; but then, is not a profound 
sense of that complexity the first condition of the safe 
politician, and whence, if not from history, is the sense to 
be acquired? The man who thinks all things simple, 
tends to be either a despot or a revolutionist. Mr. 
Bryce is watching, we doubt not, like the rest of 
us, the development of one profoundly interesting per- 
sonality, that of the new German Emperor, who, so to 
speak, has in a week fixed on himself in the keenest 
interest the eyes of the civilised world. Well, is it not 
nearly certain that the first condition of the Emperor’s 
success is that he perceives the complexity of human 
affairs ; that he does not think it a simple matter to make 
everybody comfortable ; that he is aware of inexorable limits 
to an Imperial fiat lux? How is he to be aware, except 
through historical knowledge, or its synonym, gradual 
experience? Neither of the speakers at Barnard’s Inn Hall 
would question that it would be much better for his Majesty 
to know history—he may know it profoundly, we have no 
information on the point—though, as they would admit, he 
is a crucial example, for he is entering a region of politics 
in which simple arithmetic is sometimes a better guide than 
history, and a good deal of the path can hardly be said to 
have been previously trodden by human foot. And yet we 
venture to say that, whether the English Poor-Law has 
succeeded, as we should argue, or has failed—or once did 
fail—as we imagine Mr. Dicey to maintain, the Emperor, if 
he knows the history of that Law, will be twice as likely 
to arrive at accurate conclusions about the substantive 
measures he intends to recommend. Mr. Bryce himself 
on Wednesday put in the House of Commons the strongest 
argument yet advanced for a lenient judgment on the 
Parnellites—the difficulty of estimating the turpitude of 
revolutionary offences without fully knowing the causes 
that produced them—but except in history, that argument 
must remain without a base. History, it seems to us, is a 
necessary guide, though often a misleading one, even in 
domestic politics, and in foreign affairs the man who does 
not know it must be like a traveller without eyes. The 
truth is, we fancy, neither speaker quite realised the con- 
dition of a mind ignorant of history, but immersed in 
contemporary politics, or could, in his own fullness of 
knowledge, conceive precisely where, under such conditions, 
light would fail him. 

The strongest objection that we know of to the utility 
of history as a guide in politics is the difficulty, often the 
impossibility, of knowing it. The conditions are so 
numerous, the records of them so imperfect, the bias of 
the recorders so incessant a source of error, that the most 
patient students may be mistaken, and fall, as Mr. Dicey 
complains, into entirely false analogies. For example, 
there is a division of polities, political economy, upon which 
ancient history has always seemed to us to be worthless, or 
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even worse, a cause of illusion. If we were to accept Roman 
history, for instance, as a guide upon that point, we should 
probably arrive at two conclusions, which are almost 
certainly false,—namely, that the Imperial preference for 
direct taxation ruined the Roman Empire; and that the 
Free-trade of Italy with the whole known world brought 
her, as a country, no economic prosperity. The truth is, 
that we do not know enough of the economic conditions of 
the Roman world to know why direct taxation so crushed 
out the middle class, or enough of the effect of slavery 
to know why perfect Free-trade failed to enrich the 
people of Italy. But then, is not this the objection 
which we may bring against any variety of know- 
ledge in its relation to politics? A knowledge of law 
must be useful, one would think, to the politician, and 
yet some of the greatest lawyers have been fossilised 
Tories. We can hardly conceive of a politician who does 
not know geography, and yet of all sources of error in 
politics, perhaps errors based upon geographical know- 
ledge have been the most glaring and disastrous. Such 
knowledge almost always leads to a presumption that 
the neighbourhood of States will produce friendship, 
whereas it often produces enmity; or to those efforts at 
“rounding off” dominion which so constantly result in 
disaster, and have, for example, repeatedly stopped the 
progress of France. What the politician has to get out 
of history, as out of any other kind of knowledge, is the 
experience which is applicable to the case; and to get 
it successfully he must choose, like a good lawyer, 
the right, not the wrong illustrations. But as _ politics 
are made for human beings, and history records the actions 
and experiments of human beings, history must remain the 
great mine from which the politician will extract available 
knowledge. He may get in one effort nothing, and in 
another only a nugget here and there; but still, he will get 
more on the whole than he can expect from any other 
diggings. Let us admit that it was history which betrayed 
Napoleon as warrior ; that he went to the East in imitation 
of Alexander, and tried to govern Europe by the sword 
because Charlemagne had tried before; but still, if he had 
never heard of Justinian, he would never have prepared, 
or rather promulgated, the successful ‘Code Napoleon.” 








THE FORTH BRIDGE. 

T is of no use talking about the Pyramids when we are 
praising the Forth Bridge. Except that they are both 

the work of human hands, the two structures have no relation, 
nothing sufficiently in common to make comparison sensible. 
We may say that the Pyramids were useless, and the Bridge 
useful; but when we say so, we may be talking utter non- 
sense. Nobody has ascertained the idea of the Pyramid- 
builders, and until it is ascertained, it is foolishness to 
condemn their folly. Those structures—which, after all, have 
fulfilled one end, having survived not only the people which 
produced them, but even their ideas—may have been Royal 
tombs, and therefore useless expenditures of State strength; 
or they may have been structures intended to record through 
ages certain astronomical facts, in which case they were 
evidesces of wonderful loftiness of mind; or they may have 
been set on foot only as palliatives for the social problem of 
the day,—that is, as a method of finding work for multitudes 
of men who, because the State had absorbed all the surplus 
wealth of the cultivating classes, could find no one to pay 
them wages. The object of comparing the great works 
of antiquity with modern structures is, we suppose, to 
discover if we can whether the thinking power of mankind, as 
shown in engineering feats, has increased or decreased, and 
for that object comparison must be a little closer. We do 
know something of Roman ideas, though we do not of 
Egyptian, and may speculate more or less reasonably how 
Roman engineers, discerning some supreme military necessity 
for such a road, would have crossed the Forth. Clearly they 
would have done it in one of two ways. Either they would 
have pontooned the distance, agreeing to do the work over and 
over again when needful, and to expend soldiers in stormy 
weather as readily as in battle, or they would have resolved to 
make a gigantic mole. They would have thought nothing 
about commerce, or expense, or the waste of human energy, 
but would have accumulated soldiers, and slaves, and waggons, 
and blocks of stone, just as Alexander did before Tyre, and 
have kept on for years, or, if the provocation were adequate, 
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for generations, “copping” stone into the estuary untila ridge 
appeared, in the middle of which they would have left one or 
two arches for boats to pass, the water-flow being diminished 
perhaps by turning the Forth. The modern engineer has 
more grandeur of conception, and a nearly equal perseverance, 
though probably not quite the Roman continuity of purpose, 
and having accumulated knowledge which they had not, 
especially knowledge as to the qualities of metals and the 
means of getting them in great masses, he boldly flings a 
steel bridge through the air. It hardly matters how he hag 
done it, nor does a colossal exaggeration of the use of brackets 
strike us as specially marvellous; but he has done it, and in 
doing it surpassed the Roman in all that constitutes power in 
engineering. He has made his road without wasting so much; 
he has made it in air; he has not interfered with geography - 
commerce; and he has done the work, in all probability, in a 
more stable fashion. That is evidence of mental advance in the 
fitting of means to ends; and there is another, more striking 
still. 


The modern engineer has discovered an innocent means of 
accumulating the gigantic resources necessary for gigantic 
works. The Roman would have accumulated them either by 
taxing the world or terrorising the world, or both. That is to 
say, if he had wanted to do anything so big as crossing the 
Forth, he would have used first of all soldiers levied by con. 
scription; then slaves, kept to work by fear of the lash; then 
peasants, compelled to aid by fear of military violence; and 
finally, bodies of free men gathered together by payments 
made out of taxes. The modern Englishman or Frenchman 
or Italian simply obliges the community, and finds in his 
service to them a resource of which he hardly knows the limit. 
Nobody is compelled to use the Suez Canal, or the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel, or the Forth Bridge; but the engineer calculates that 
if he makes those ways through an isthmus, under a mountain, 
or over an estuary, so many people will pay a little for the 
accommodation that his expenditure will be repaid. His con- 
fidence becomes, from experience, a certainty; it is shared by 
capitalists; and so a fund which would be considerable even to 
a great Treasury is ready, as it were, at his call. A hope of 
profit because people will like the new convenience, has proved 
as potent a force as terror, or the whip, or taxation. Nobody 
is shot, nobody flogged, nobody robbed of his gains, to build 
the Forth Bridge. The work is voluntary throughout, or only 
involuntary, like all other work, because Nature gives no food 
save in return for toil; and instead of thousands of workers 
all in misery, more or less conscious, thousands are in their 
own judgments the happier, because they helped to build the 
gigantic structure. The hope of profit has acted as Xerxes’ 
decree used to act, without inflicting the miseries which, as 
we know, attended the great undertakings of old. It is 
a new Force we are using, which, like the old tyrannical 
forces, can concentrate human effort, and though we often 
speak of it in moralising moods as a base force or a 
sordid force, we are, in our new habit of introspection, 
not a little unjust to its merits. It is, at all events, a 
benevolent force, benefiting instead of torturing those who 
obey it. Of course, a higher force is conceivable. That may 
have been a higher force which induced the builders of Luxor 
to expend that bewildering quantity of energy in erecting 
temples to supernatural powers; though also it may not, the 
ancient worlds mixing up the ideas of honour to the Blessed 
Ones and propitiation to the Dreaded Ones in an inexplicable 
confusion of thought. That may one day be a higher force 
which shall prompt a Socialist community to do a big 
work—say, the irrigation of Moroeco—for pure love of 
mankind, without profit and without pay, each man giving 
his labour for the sake of his neighbour, and asking no 
return. That force, however, is not operative yet, and possibly 
never may be, strength and selfishness being found to have 
some bond of connection which only God can unbind; and 
the Force we have recently found is clearly not a bad one, 
is incomparably superior at least to the old forces which 
made the industry of the older world coherent and effica- 
cious. It is quite as strong in its way, for, on the whole, 
the works which are done by it are vaster than the old 
works; and as yet we have not found anything which the 
new Force cannot induce men to do. We suspect, from 
the constant mutinies, that soldiers’ lives were liberally 
expended in the Pontine Marshes, and the Pharaohs pro- 
bably used up lives as recklessly as Mehemet Ali did; but 
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we do not know that this was ever necessary, and it is cer- 
tainly seldom necessary now. When death must be faced, the 
hope of profit proves a sufficient impelling power. There 
is a ringing story yet to be told of the heroism of the 
Italians who worked in the ecaissons of this very Forth 
Bridge—in cells, that is, seventy feet under water—and 
we had rather not know how many Negro lives the French 
engineers have found it possible to expend without mutinies, 
or even loud murmurings, on their Panama Canal. And yet 
the new Force does not brutalise men, or turn the workers 
into slaves, or the men of thought above them into slave- 
drivers. Our navvies are decent folk enough, if rough in some 
ways and semi-civilised, and our most successful Captains of 
Labour are often thoroughly kindly persons, as intent on 
saving their people hardship as on getting hard work out of 
them. The use of the Force, in fact, is consistent with 
Christianity, and even with modern liberalism,—that is, with 
impulses which discourage any increase of misery for ends 
which, however grandiose, are not adequately beneficial. 

Most of those who discuss the Forth Bridge speculate, we 
notice, on the probabilities that by-and-by much more gigantic 
works will be attempted, until our descendants shall look back 
upon our greatest enterprises as but children’s efforts. That 
may be the case if we discover a new metal, as seems probable, 
with more tenacity than iron and only a fraction of its weight, 
yet cheaper still to get, in endless quantities; but there is one 
thing certainly to be said. We shall not waste much of the 
strength of men in “ making work,”—that is, doing needless 
things. The very condition of our new Force is that men must 
want it; that for the needless or the whimsical or the purely 
experimental, if it is also gigantic, the Force will, by the very 
law of its being, refuse to lend its aid. It may not be a generous 
Genius, but it is a sensible one, not to be evoked by the mere 
tyrant or the fool. There is no hope of profit in draining seas, or 
cutting mountains, or building endless bridges, for the mere 
sake of overcoming Nature or producing wondrous works to 
make men stare. The Force will not build a wall across a con- 
tinent, or cut a tunnel to the Antipodes, or even, we should say, 
construct a bridge between America and Europe. It may 
perhaps “girdle the world” with one arterial railway built 
for high speed running pretty straight from Paris to Pekin; 
it may attack some serious problems of geography and 
politics, such as letting the water back into the old sea 
that stretches from the Caspian into China; or it may 
build giant bridges, one in particular, essential to the full 
civilisation of Africa, across the submerged ridges in the 
Mediterranean, by some vision of which in the shallow water 
the migrating birds, it is supposed, still guide their mysterious 
flight; but we should say, judging it by its character, the 
Force would very soon devote most of its energy to hydraulics. 
Profit comes quick in proper regions from the storage of 
water—just ask the rental of irrigated meadows when 
arable is yielding nothing—and there is no enterprise on 
earth in which engineering, if only the Force will lend 
its aid, could do such very big things. Suppose we restore 
the Babylonian plain to fertility, or make of the vast regions 
lying along the southern border of the Mediterranean once 
more the granaries of the world and the seat of vast popula- 
tions. Europe is growing small, much of her population is 
drifting South, and we may yet have to call on the Force and 
its agent, the engineering profession, to give us back for all 
practical purposes that huge cantle of Northern Africa which 
Elisée Reclus tells us has no business to be in Africa at all, 
being in climate, fauna, and flora—in all, indeed, but civilisa- 
tion—a bit of Europe accidentally detached. Such work can 
be done, for it has been done, witness the lakes of Ceylon and 
Tanjore ; and if it can be done again from “hope of profit,” 
it is not sensible to condemn that marvellous new motive- 
power as altogether base. 





THE BEAUTY OF WINTER. 


ii 

_ the beauty of an early winter; for the very essence 
of its beauty consists in the anticipation of the life which 
lies in reserve beneath frost and snow, and it is much easier 


to most men to realise this vividly, as the long suspense | 


approaches an end, than it is when it is just beginning. As 
Mr. Coventry Patmore says of Winter in the volume which 
he mystically entitles “'The Unknown Eros,”— 


“It is not death, but plenitude of peace; 
And the dim cloud that does the world enfold 
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| and autumn, but in genuine winter, never. 


Hath less the characters of dark and cold 

Than warmth and light asleep, 

And correspondent breathing seems to keep 

With the infant harvest, breathing soft below 

Its eider coverlet of snow.” 
A prophecy of the future is by most of us much more 
vividly realised when the “dim cloud” may break and 
float away at any moment, than it can be when it is just 
closing round us. For the beauty of winter consists, after all, 
in the expression of life in reserve which hangs about it. 
Change the rich purple of the leafless elms, or delicate white 
of the birches into the shrivelling yellow of a dead tree, 
and instead of seeing in it the beauty of winter, we see in it 
only the desolation of decay. It is the evidence of lingering 
life in November, the promise of budding life in March, that 
lends so great a beauty to a winter landscape, and the latter 
feeling is far more really inspiring than the former. It is 
curious, but certainly true, that there is a kind of beauty about 
the promise and hint and hope of life, which does not belong 
to the fulfilment of that promise; and it is this which makes 
a winter sun breaking through light wintry clouds, a sun that 
seems intended only to mock the longing for heat, and to some 
extent even that for light, suggest aspects of beauty which not 
even the sun of a bright spring, or of midsummer, or of a glorious 
autumn canafford. In the former, there is promise but hardly 
any fulfilment ; in the latter, there is too much warmth already 
felt to admit of that shy foretaste of a radiance still withheld, 
which lends so much beauty to hidden or unfolded life. Why 
it is that there is a kind of joy in vivid anticipation which is 
absent from the fruition, it would be hard to say. But what- 
ever the reason, no one who knows what exquisite beauty there 
is in the very parsimony of Nature as seen ina winter landscape 
like those of a few of the bright, keen days of this last week, can 
doubt that, in proportion as Nature gives more liberally, the 
lavishness of what she does give is less vividly appreciated. 
The snowdrop is more eagerly welcomed than the rose, and 
even the aconite than the snowdrop. It is the earliest violet 
or primrose that confers the greatest pleasure, those of which 
Mr. Patmore says,— 

“ Often, in sheltering brakes, 
As one from rest disturbed in the first hour, 
Primrose or violet bewildered wakes, 
And deems ’tis time to flower.” 

Indeed, it is doubtful whether the rich carpets of primroses 
which brighten the copses a month or two later, fill the mind 
with as much eager gladness as the single violet or primrose 
which forestalls the season of spring. And even bare 
winter, though it does not send the thrill through the 
observer which accompanies the first signal of spring: 
has an austere beauty which is due entirely to the sense 
of what it hides and what spring will one day reveal. 
What Matthew Arnold speaks of as “the tender purple spray 
on copse and briars” owes all its charm to the latency of life 
in that tender purple spray. If the life were not latent but 
visible, the charm would be quite different, and somehow not 
so intense. The delicate tracery of the naked trees has a 
spell in it which even the tenderest green of early spring 
cannot quite surpass. And the very chillness of the air, the 
strict suspense of all visible growth, the pallid blue of the sky, 
the powdered snow and the vivid grass-green which peeps from 
beneath it, the sense of far distance, the glimpses of those long 
vistas which are never seen again after the leaves have shown 
themselves, all heighten the feeling of that reserve force in 
the world around us,—that immeasurable and impenetrable 
secret on the mere surface of which the wintry light glistens,— 
which constitutes the strange freshness of a bright March frost. 
Probably, too, the stimulant of the keen air, by exciting the 
nerves, adds considerably to this vividness of appreciation. 
The only mistake Mr. Patmore makes in the striking passage 


| from which we have quoted, is to speak of winter’s “ languorous 


gaze.” There may be a languorous gaze in spring and summer 
Her gaze is keen 


. te, ae = : : : F , ‘fies the 
. and bracing, a gaze which chills the passions and fortifies the 
is much easier to see the beauty of a late than | aati , 


will. 

What is the explanation of this greater satisfaction,—greater, 
we mean, in proportion to the amount of the beauty actually 
visible—in beauty which is chiefly a promise, than in beauty 
which is complete and full-fledged ? We do not, of course, mean 
to say that there is nearly so much beauty in winter as there 
is in spring, or so much in spring as there isin summer. But we 
do mean that the little there is in times of a comparative famine 


| of beauty, that is, in winter, has a higher kind of influence 
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abont it than the same beauty has in time of wealth, in spring 
or summer, when there is less promise and more performance. 
The almost ghostly beauty of the Christmas rose and the 
snowdrop, like that of a bright winter morning, touches in some 
way a higher key in our nature than even the lavish beauty of 
an exquisite midsummer dawn or sunset. For our own parts, 
we hold that the secret lies in that word “ ghostliness ;” that 
we find in the pallor of that early gleam an assurance of its 
spiritual essence, which we fail to find in the richness, the 
fragrance, and the many-coloured tints of the more abundant 
seasons. It is strange that it should be so, but it is, we think, 
almost certain that in the prophetic stage we discern much 
more clearly the spiritual origin of all beauty than we do in 
the flush of its meridian blaze. Probably this is due to the 
limitation of the human mind, which is more equal to detecting 
the significance of that which is single and solitary, than of that 
which is rich and complex. No doubt, too, there is something 
in the earliest stage of beauty which less reminds us of decay, 
than there is in any of the later stages. The beauty of 
a child is almost all promise for the future; the beauty 
of a woman is already felt to be passing: and so the beauty 
of the winter is almost all promise for the future; the 
beauty of the summer, and even of the spring, is already 
felt to be rapidly approaching the end of its brief span. 
But there is something more in this ghostly beauty than 
mere promise. There is in it an appeal to faith which, being 
one of the most spiritual principles of our nature, is stirred 
by very faint indications of what is coming, into an energy 
which it cannot put forth when sight alone is sufficient, 
and more than sufficient, to exercise and exhaust all our 
keenest faculties of perception. “Blessed are they who 
have not seen, and yet have believed,” is as true of 
natural as of supernatural phenomena. As Wordsworth 
said that when he did see Yarrow, he saw it “not by sight 
alone,” but that a ray of fancy still survived in what he saw, 
so it is true that when at last spring and summer come, we 
see them partly by the light of the prophetic vision that we 
had of them in winter, and not merely by the light of their 
own day. And it is of the essence of this foretaste of 
future beauty that it should be felt to be more spiritual 
than the immediate and present vision. We cannot foresee 
without faith as well as memory, without confidence as 
well as experience; and all faith, all confidence, is of the 
very essence of spirit. That is the reason, we believe, 
why the parsimony of beauty in winter lends the beauty 
which there is an additional charm. We are living by 
faith, and not by sight. But no sooner does the gaiety 
of spring spread itself over the land, than we begin to live 
in the present, and even to deplore that the present should be 
so transitory. The frosty air, the grey-blue skies, the keen wind, 
the pallid sunlight, the glimpses of white buds in the garden, 
of purple buds upon the trees, the feathery outlines of which 
we anticipate the leafy outcome, are all in their way appeals 
to courage and faith ; and courage and faith are, after all, the 
most spiritual parts of man, and lend a charm to what he sees 
by their aid which is quite distinct from the charm of rich 
and overflowing colour, or glowing suns and balmy breezes. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 
GIVING THE LIE—THE MISSILES OF THE MOB—A GENTLE- 
MAN’S OPINION. 

THERE are many things in public life at the present moment 
which the observer, however little connected with politics, or 
even, save in the broadest sense, interested in them, cannot 
but remark with astonishment, alarm, and sometimes horror. 
It is a tremendous question to ask : Since when did it become 
possible that one English gentleman should charge another 
with a lie? That is an accusation which comes very easily 
to the lips of the uneducated, those classes who are in the 
habit of flinging about wild accusations without intention, 
or one may almost say, except for the moment, without a 
motive. ‘“ You're a liar,” cries the street-boy when he is 
contradicted: and, unfortunately, there are other people 
besides street-boys who, in the exasperation of their inability 
to refute a damaging statement, fly to this ready weapon. At 
Billingsgate (if Billingsgate any longer exists in its old sense), 
it is as innocent as an oyster-shell or any other handy missile. 








nae 
Tt does not mean much between two washerwomen, or two 


coalheavers, though probably in the latter case it would be 
followed, and either emphasised or controverted, bya sledge. 
hammer fist, an excellent article for “redding” such a fra 
But if there is any distinction at all in education and brenlinas 
surely it is one of the canons of common faith, not only that 
no gentleman is capable of lying, but that—which is almost 
equally important—no man worthy to bear that name can 
refuse to accept the word of his neighbour and equal. 

Can it be possible that this, in the changes of the times 
is becoming an old-fashioned belief? No such revolution 
as such a change would occasion has ever taken place, one 
might be bold to say, in English society. This is a kind of 
equalising process which the veriest democrat would scarcely 
think advisable. Many philosophers of late, and men not 
prone to take too mild a view of life, have remarked upon the 
exquisite politeness of the English aristocracy,—the high 
and gentle breeding which is the fine fleur of education, the 
perfection of social manners. The very soul of this fine 
breeding is the good faith which is taken for granted, the 
educated respect for others, the conviction that baseness or 
falsehood in another is the last explanation to be adopted of 
anything that jars upon us. This atmosphere of social 
faith is the purifying influence which keeps up the public 
health and constitution. A man who says, “I do not believe 
you,” defies not only the person he doubts, but our whole 
world and all its most cherished standards of law. What does 
it mean that a man should dare to tell another, the latter of 
the highest character and honour: “I do not believe you”? 
Does it show an overthrow of our English canons, of all the 
rules of honest life and mutual trust; or is it something much 
less important, though bad enough, a descent to the regions 
of Billingsgate, and the costermonger whose “ You're a liar” 
means no more than a temporary expression of hate, the first 
missile at hand, decayed fish or cabbage-stalk ? 


I think the latter explanation must be the just one. Ina 
working-men’s club of the lower class, it might be possible 
that a smart speaker could believe that three British Judges 
sitting on an important case gave a partial and dishonest 
judgment, and that a Prime Minister told a lie. That 
would be because he was partially informed, because—the 
worst of all the disabilities of the uneducated or half- 
educated—he could not discriminate between the possible 
and the impossible. This, then, must be the model which 
certain public men have set before them. It is, of course, 
in the present constitution of affairs, above all things 
important that they should be able to affect and con- 
vince the working-men’s clubs and other such centres of 
political opinion ; and it is to be supposed that they think this 
most easily done by adopting the ways of judging and the 
manners of speech which the defects of their up-bringing have 
made general among those working men. It is a pity: and 
probably (I trust) it will not turn out a successful way. In 
the nursery, which is more or less a similar sphere—for the 
workmen-politicians are but younger and more primitive 
thinkers, as having missed all the training and modifying 
experience of fuller education—it is not successful at all to 
talk down to the children. They are leaving their babyhood 
behind them every day, and stretching forward to something 
much in advance; and they prefer to be treated accordingly. 
Johnny would think you were mocking him, did you talk as if 
you were Johnny, seeing through your artifice with that 
lightning glance of childhood which it is so difficult to deceive. 
He does not want another child to tell him stories, but some 
one who knows more than he does, and has experience of 
that unknown to which he is straining forward. And the 
working men are like the child. They have no fancy for 
gentlemen who ape their ways. It is infinitely more interesting. 
let us say more piquant, for them to hear the genuine views of 
a man of cultivation and knowledge, than to listen over again 
to what their own agitators tell them. Not very long ago, a 
political meeting was held in a little country town I know, 
where the chief speaker who was announced was a working 
man, and his appearance called forth a great deal of interest. 
Whatever he might have to say, it was an agreeable variety 
that he should say it, with the lights which came from his native 
side of the question. The principle is one as general as human 
nature. It is delightful to have our friends upon our own level 
of intelligence, and with our own habits, for daily life ; but for 
occasional excitement and stirring up, a variety is always 
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desirable,—a genuine variety, as different as you please, not a 
bad (or even a good) copy of what we have every day. 

It is, let me add, a great wonder to the spectator who 
watches the game without entering at all into it, to see 
how men whom we must acknowledge to be or have been 
great men, can change their sentiments without giving any 
reason why. That the statesmen who are out of office 
should change their minds and entertain different opinions 
from those they held while in office, is one thing,—and that 
ig for the politician to discuss. But the observer who is 
not a politician asks :—* How did it come about? In what 
way has Mr. Gladstone come from that famous sentence, 
so often quoted, about the party marching through rapine 
+o dismemberment, to his present vicw ?? Among ordinary 
persons, such a change is followed by explanations. Women 
are supposed to be beyond the limits of reason; but even a 
lady in a drawing-room, who has been heard to say that Mr. 
Smith does not please her; that his manners are bad, and his 
looks plebeian ; that his “ h’s” are doubtful, and that he never 
had a grandfather,—adds some kind of explanation when she 
tells you next time that Mr. Smith is as well-bred as he is 
handsome; that his nose is Greek, and his elocution perfect, 
and that he is nephew to Lord Grandmaison. She says: ‘I 
was mistaken; I have heard more about him since then.’ 
And very probably she will add something, with a blush or 
a deprecatory smile, about the errors of hasty judgment. After 
this, who would say a word? We may know all the time that 
the change of opinion is brought about by the fact that Mr. 
Smith is about to marry her daughter, and can make 
excellent settlements,—which, in its way, is a substantial 
explanation too. But there has been no explanation of 
‘the other. How did it come about? By what processes of 
reasoning was one of the keenest of modern minds brought to 
so different a conclusion ? Nothing could be more interesting 
than to know. It would be a chapter of mental autobiography 
far more genuine and thrilling than volumes of Hansard. 
The first doubt as to the erroneous character of that previous 
judgment, the conscientious inquiry, the growing light, the dis- 
covery of disinterested actions, of real patriotism, of true desire 
for peace and union of hearts, and good-will to all, appearing 
out of the mists which had veiled those excellent qualities, 
and given them so different an aspect,—what a wonderful 
human interest would it have given to the intolerable question 
‘had Mr. Gladstone thus explained to an eager world how it 
‘was that he had changed his mind! 

One is happy to see, however, that the higher understanding 
of men and things is not extinct among public personages. 
Lord Spencer’s upright and sensible speech that no man of 
candid mind could doubt the Times’ belief in the letters it 
published, rings with a very different sound into the inglorious 
‘arena where the lie is given so boldly, without a blush. 
‘Whatever may be the details of that incredible transaction, 
so wildly unwary, and fatuous as everybody must allow it to 
have been, human folly would have reached a climax beyond 
possibility had it not been done in good faith. But Lord 
Spencer sticks to traditions, and has not learned how to throw 
accusations about any more than rotten eggs and cabbage- 
stalks. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S SOCIALISM. 


(To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ } 
Sir,—In the admirable article in the Spectator of February 
22nd, entitled “ The Ideas of the German Emperor,” it seems 
to me that the real difficulty of the whole case has been 
touched. All systems of insurance, all talk about and all 
proposals for the amelioration of the condition of the working 
man, and specially of the unskilled labourer, will be more or 
less futile until the Continent recognises the fact that the 
very first step to be taken is the creation of a real Poor-Law. 
The Poor-Law is the one institution in England which Socialists 
on the Continent fall down and worship, as soon as they com- 
prehend its working. It is to the Poor-Law that they ascribe 
the comparative absence of virulent Socialism in England. 
‘Such an ardent Socialist as Louise Michel, after grasping its 





effect, openly confesses that if such a law existed on the Con- 


tinent, there would be no raison d’étre for ultra-Socialism. It 
is the dread of the lot which befalls the working man when he 
is old, or for a long time out of work, that drives vast num- 





bers on the Continent to seek their salvation in Socialism. 
It would be ridiculous to doubt the sincere and honest purpose 
of the German Emperor ; but, unfortunately, working men do 
not believe that anything satisfactory can be done for them so 
long as they are excluded from the discussion of the question. 
They find that the State Council appointed to discuss and 
report on these questions is composed of the great employers 
of labour and of high State officials; that this Council does not 
take them into its confidence; that working men are not repre- 
sented on it. When they are further told that their superiors 
understand their case better than they do; that all laws passed 
apparently for their benefit (good laws too) are worked practi- 
cally without them; when they see the Emperor consults every- 
body else but working men on a question affecting them; when 
they have no rights of public meeting except under strict 
supervision, no rights to form Unions unless each Union is 
approved by the Government ; and when, last, but not least, 
special laws are passed putting them under the police—not an 
English, but a Continental police, possessed of arbitrary 
powers—they revolt, and the result is a large increase of 
Socialist Members returned to the Imperial Parliament.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Vienna, February 26th. Rupo~pH Howarp KRAvsE. 





THE NATIONAL LEAGUE AND IRISH JURIES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPecTaTOR.”’] 

S1r,—If the charge of direct instigation of crime cannot be 
proved against the Irish National League, the fact still remains 
that Nationalist public opinion, as represented by Irish juries, 
absolutely encouraged crime by failing to convict, no matter 
how clear the evidence against the authors of outrage. It is 
comparatively unimportant that prominent Nationalists are 
found by the Report of the Commissioners to have been 
sincere in their denunciation of crime on certain occasions, 
weighed against the fact that no Nationalist jury would 
punish crime against man or beast, however cruel. 

If Irish juries had held crime in abhorrence, as English 
juries do, they would have convicted, and crimes would have 
ceased, as they have to a great extent now, because punish- 
ment follows crime. There may be something in the 
Nationalist contention that it was no business of theirs to do 
the dirty work of the police in detecting crime. But there 
can be no other explanation of juries failing in their duty to 
convict, when the police had done their part of the work, than 
sympathy with the authors of crime.—I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Raphael, February 26th. W. H. Hat. 








POETRY. 


A WINTER DAYBREAK, NEW ZEALAND. 


From the dark gorge where burns the morning star 
I hear the glacier river rattling on, 

And sweeping o’er his ice-ploughed shingle bar, 
While wood-owls shout in sombre unison ; 

And the pale Southern dancers glide and go, 

And black swans’ airy trumpets wildly, sweetly blow. 





The cock crows in the misty winter morn,— 
Then must I rise, and fling the curtain by. 

All dark! but for a strip of fiery sky 

Behind the ragged mountains, peaked and torn, 
Showing each altar rock and snow-clad horn. 
One planet, glittering in the twilight cold,— 
Poised like a golden hawk above the peaks— 
And now again the wild Nor’-Wester speaks, 
And bends the shuddering cypress to his fold ; 
And every casement, every timber creaks, 
While yet the skylarks sing so loud and bold. 
The wooded hills are dark ; the white cascade 
Shakes with gay laughter all the silent, shadowy glade. 


Now from the shuttered East a silvery bar 

Shines through the mist and shows the mild day-star ; 
The storm-wrapped hills start out and fade again, 
And rosy vapours skirt the pastoral plain. 

The garden paths with hoary rime are wet, 

And sweetly breathes the winter violet. 

The jonquil half-unsheathes its ivory cup, 

With clouds of gold-eyed daisies waking up. 
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Pleasant it is to turn and see the fire 

Dance on the hearth as he would never tire. 

The home-baked loaf, the Indian bean’s perfume, 

Fill with their homely cheer the panelled room. 

Come, crazy storm! And thou, wild glittering hail, 

Rave o’er the roof, and wield your icy flail! 

Shout in our ears, and take your madcap way !— 

I laugh at storms: for Roderick comes to-day ! 
Rangitikei, New Zealand. ANNIE GLENNY WILSON. 








ART. 


—————— 


SOME BOND STREET EXHIBITIONS, AND THE 
PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


MEssks. Boussop, VALADON, and Co. have got together, at 
the Goupil Galleries in Bond Street, forty-four pictures by 
Daubigny. Here is a seasonable opportunity for judging a 
painter constantly named in the same breath with Corot, 
whose work was so well represented last year. Corot reappears 
in him a good deal; indeed, his dying hope was that Corot 
might have found him some new motifs for landscapes “above” 
(see preface to catalogue). But’ not Corot only. Daubigny 
has the air of a man who lounges through a good many styles 
without quite settling into any. This does not mean that he 
is always an imitator. His picture of “The Open Sea ” (28) 
is very like a trespass on Mr. Henry Moore’s property, but here 
Daubigny is first, and only not quite good enough to claim 
sovereignty. The work is breezy and rainy and fresh, fine in 
tone and colour. But when it comes to study of the forms of 
the waves, he has had enough of it,—his endurance gives out. 
So it is all round the gallery. He never struggles so far as 
Constable to realise ; he never succeeds so completely as Corot 
in evasion and design. When he tries to realise, he paints 
No. 22, and succeeds in pleasing the French Government (see 
inscription) ; when he ventures outside of safe, subdued tone, 
he paints the awful greens of Nos. 18 and 31, and the “ Sun- 
rise” in No. 11; when he labours his composition, he spoils 
the sketch (No. 30) by adding to it a disconnected sketch (No. 
35); and when he embarks on an ambitious study like “The 
Return of the Flock—Moonlight ” (No. 38), he produces some- 
thing neither true to the facts nor beautiful. But when all 
this is said, he remains a painter of much susceptibility; he 
has original hankerings, and sometimes he remembered or 
anticipated a first-rate painter, and stopped the driftings 
of ‘Le Botin’ at the right bend of the river. Among the best 
are Nos. 13, 19, 21, 23, 33, 41, and the two Samuel Palmerish 
effects, “Landscape with Lake” (8), and “ New Moon” (12). 
In the next room is hung a famous cattle-piece by Troyon, 
“La Vallée de la Touque.” Both in the landscape and the 
animals there are painting qualities that command respect ; 
but the grouping of the cattle and horses has a scattered, 
Noah’s Ark-like look, that plays havoe with composition. 

The Fine Art Society shows a collection of water-colours by 
Mr. Fulleylove. The subjects are Cambridge and the Riviera. 
The artist who does views of celebrated places, to be recognised 
by the ordinary resident or visitor, is a good deal cramped in 
choice and method. Thus, in Cambridge, Mr. Fulleylove only 
escapes once or twice from the guide-book points of view. In 
the matter of execution, the pencil-work is neat and clever. 
The colour goes little beyond a bright conventional tinting of 
the drawings, and, indeed, the smooth paper used does not 
readily admit of more. This limit in the depth of colour is 
particularly noticeable in the Riviera drawings, where another 
method was more loudly called for. 


At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s galleries are hung, under the 
general title of “Royal Berkshire,” pictures and drawings 
illustrating that county by three artists. The three are 
Messrs. Yeend King, J. M. Bromley, and J. M. Macintosh. 
There is plenty of hard work and honest accomplishment here, 
though there is little to seize upon the spectator. First in 
order of merit come Mr. King’s oil-paintings, close on their 
heels Mr. Bromley’s water-colours, then Mr. King’s water- 
colours, and, at some distance, those of Mr. Macintosh. There 
is careful study of form in Mr. King’s trees in ‘The Mill- 
Stream” (57), and of effect in the wintry “ Market Ilsley ” 
(84). Some of the slighter sketches, like No. 74, are more 
pictorial than the elaborate works, like “The Water-Bridge, 





Newbury” (68). One or two are spoiled by doll-like figures, 
Among Mr. Macintosh’s drawings, “ The Hurst” (122) is rich 
in colour. “At Wantage” (130) is more direct in method 
than the rest. To speak generally, the critic is apt to feel 
that elaboration has been spent often on the subject that 
does not make a picture, and that a little inspiration would 
have gone much further; but at the same time, the antiquary 
and the lover of the English village will find a great deal to 
please him. Work of this kind is always history, if it is not 
first-rate art. 


In the present exhibition of the Society of Painter-Etchers, 
the work of two or three men stands out so much, that with- 
out disrespect to the industry and minor artistic merits of the 
rest, we shall notice them very slightly. The honours of the 
exhibition distinctly fall to Mr. Frank Short. To walk round 
the gallery is to be caught at intervals by the pure artistic 
quality of his sketches. This is the more to their credit 
because there is nothing in their scale to arrest attention, no 
violence to compel it, nor any familiarity or extraneous interest 
in their subjects to appeal to it. One is first aware of a 
nicely chosen tone in the paper and ink, that contrasts 
pleasingly with the too frequent yellow and brown; then of a 
fine gradation of tints; then of a foreground left very quiet, 
but into which are drawn out the structural lines of the scene, 
whether road, or sandbank, or harbour-wall, or these are rein- 
forced by lengths of cable and chain. The most important 
object is sometimes no more than a post; but how im- 
mense a distance lies between the sketch in which the 
post and its surroundings are just right, and the sketch in 
which they are wrong, and therefore inadequate as a sub- 
ject, may be instructively seen by comparing No. 240, “The 
Lagoons near Chioggia,” with Mr. Short’s treatment of 
similar material. Before an etching like No. 78, the adjective 
that rises to one’s lips is “ Cotman;” before a mezzotint like 
No. 79, “Turner ;” and No. 25, “ Prisoners of War” (the 
Spanish “Quarter Boys” in the steeple of Rye), shows a 
pretty turn for original fantasy. Next after Mr. Short we 
name Colonel Goff, for his admirable little view of Guildford, 
and a companion piece, “The River Bank” (50 and 51). 
“ Kingston Harbour” (70) and “The Pool” (71), by the same 
artist, throw Mr. Menpes’s work this time into the shade. 
“The Rialto” (87) is good, but in the wake of Whistler. A 
third artist’s work is more ambitious in its choice of sub- 
jects, and more perplexing in its character. Most of the 
painter-etchers keep to architecture and landscape. Mr. W. 
Strang attacks figures, character, and action. The result is 
puzzling, because there is native vigour in the artist; 
but he is also clearly swayed by foreign influences. Some 
of his scenes might themselves be French; but his “Sal- 
vation Army” (261) seems meant for an English and 
not a French battalion; and yet the types are French, 
or at least the types of a French artist (say Legros). Or, 
again, the “Woman Burning Weeds” (118) is after Millet 
With his admirable subjects, with his interest in expression, 
and with his decorative sense, it would be well worth Mr. 
Strang’s while to give more study and more drawing to his 
characters. Does he give himself any important gratification 
(he certainly trips up the spectator) when he dresses the wedding 
guests of Cana (255) as if for a fancy ball in seventeenth cen- 
tury costume? With all deductions, his is the work in the 
gallery that most challenges the critic to feel strongly one way 
oranother. Mr. H. Dicksee’s “ Roused ” (7) shows great execu- 
tive power. Mr. Charles J. Watson sends some fine drawings, 
notably “ Campden, Gloucestershire ” (13), though they do not 
quite reach the pictorial rank of the works dealt with above. 
Then there are several artists who tremble on the verge between 
something good and the something good enough for the shop- 
window,—for example, Mr. D. Y. Cameron and Miss C. M. 
Nichols. There are too many of those large elaborate pains- 
taking plates that ought to be left to their own modest place, 
the walls of the architect’s office; and there are a few things 
quite without excuse anywhere, like Mr. E. Slocombe’s 
“ Susannah ” (263). Even the Elders seem to have had the 
taste to go away. 


It was an admirable resolution on the part of the Council to 
hang each time specimens of classic work alongside of the 
year’s productions. This time it is a wall of Rembrandts, for 
which the student has to thank the President, Mr. Seymour 
Haden. 
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HENRY BRADSHAW’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
PAPERS* 


Two species of so-called bibliographers at present make them- 
selves specially conspicuous in oar magnence and journals. 
The one is the literary resurrectionist. With much research 
and much ingenuity, he ferrets out and serves up to the 
public some immature and worthless production of a well- 
known writer, which its author had fondly hoped had fallen 
into complete oblivion and would never be known to be his; 
something of which he had, as he thought, destroyed the whole 
impression. The resurrectionist parades his discovery as an 
important contribution to literary history, and claims on the 
strength of it the title of bibliographer. The members of 
the other species devote themselves to hashing up into an 
article or a volume, matter already printed and readily 
accessible, sometimes adding to it out of their own large 
stores of inaccurate information, and producing a result which, 
if occasionally readable, is wholly wanting in bibliographical 
merit. The French writers on the subject, though with some 
brilliant exceptions—notably Quérard and Brunet—are mostly 
of this sort. Peignot, Nodier, and P. Lacroix all possessed 
literary skill and a wide extent of bibliographical knowledge. 
There is hardly one of their innumerable works and articles 
that is not entertaining and even suggestive reading; but we 
can neither rely upon the accuracy of their statements, nor 
expect to find in their writings independent or original 
research. 

We need hardly say that Henry Bradshaw did not belong 
to either of these classes. Whatever he wrote was marked by 
thoroughness and accuracy no less than by the real interest 
and importance of the subject-matter to the history of litera- 
ture, and the Syndics of the University Press have done credit 
to themselves and their University by the publication of the 
present volume, which forms a fitting complement to Mr. 
Prothero’s excellent memoir of his friend. Not, indeed, that 
the volume is ever likely to be popular; it will not be in 
demand by those who confine their studies to the shelves of 
Mudie and Smith; but not the less is it of great value as well 
to the student of literature as to those who think the history 
of University studies and University life worthy of some 
attention. Nearly every one of the twenty-five papers con- 
tained in the volume records a genuine literary discovery 
made by Bradshaw himself, generally within the walls of that 
library to which his fostering care was invaluable, and to 
which the best years of his life were devoted. For he 
possessed the gift which marks the true bibliographer, 
yet which is so rarely found among those who write on 
bibliographical subjects. He had not only the gift of 
lighting as it were intentionally upon discoveries, but, 
what is still rarer, he had that sense of proportion which 
enabled him to appraise them at their true value, and then he 
systematically and thoroughly followed up the lines which 
they suggested until some really valuable result was reached. 
The ordinary bibliographer, like the ordinary antiquary, is a 
Dryasdust to whom any one fact is of equal value to any other 
fact, and who considers the discovery of the misspelling of a 
name to be as important as that of an unknown eclogue of 
Spenser or a sonnet of Milton. 

Though every one of the papers in this volume is in itself 
of merit and interest, they all have a value quite apart from 
and above the subjects on which they treat, or the discoveries 
which they announce. Their real interest consists in this, 
that they are models of the method by which the study of 
bibliography ought to be pursued if it is to be anything more 
than a barren system of words and titles. “ Books,” Bradshaw 
wrote, “are to me living organisms, and I can only study them 
as such; so every particle of light which I can gain as to 
their personal history is no small gain.” He saw that the true 
date of every early production, whether printed or manuscript, 
was of real importance, and that this could only be ascer- 
tained by an accurate and methodical examination of the 
paper, the types, or, if a manuscript, the writing, the 
form of the letters, the resemblances, the contrasts with 
other productions of the same time and place, with the view 
of throwing light on the habits of the writers, the editors, the 











_* Collected Papers of Henry Bradshaw, late University Librarian, Cambridge: 
University Press, 1889, 





printers, and of illustrating the life, the literature, and the 
history of the day. In his paper on “Two Hitherto Unknown 
Poems of John Barbour,” he wrote :— 

“ For the last few years the necessity has become more and more 
apparent to me of trying to assign not merely to every composition 
but to every volume, whether written or printed, its definite place 
(however roughly defined) in our early literature. It is only by 
some systematic method of proceeding that we can ever hope to 
clear away the mass of confusion which exists in our knowledge 
of our national literature, especially during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries.” 

There are few more disgraceful chapters in the history of 
the University of Cambridge than those which treat of the 
University Library. Though among the librarians of the past 
century and a half are to be found such names as those of 
Conyers Middleton, Edmund Law, Richard Farmer, and 
Thomas Kerrich, all men of literary tastes and literary 
habits, the care of the books, and particularly of the manu- 
scripts entrusted to them, seems to have been their last 
thought. Dr. Luard, writing in 1858, tells us that Dr. 
Moore’s noble collection of manuscripts had certainly never 
been dusted since George I. gave them to the University. 
The dust had got into the leaves and injured them. The 
bindings were in a disgraceful condition. The leaves were 
misplaced, the letterings were absurd, and many of the most 
important and interesting were either wholly omitted from 
the catalogue or wrongly described. Bradshaw remarks :— 

“Since the death of William Moore (in 1659), under whom 

every part of the library seems to have been thoroughly explored, 
all the librarians and their assistants have uniformly, though un- 
accountably, declined to make themselves in any way acquainted 
with the manuscripts under their charge. ..... Nothing could 
be more disgraceful than the way the manuscripts were literally 
shovelled into their places. No regard was paid to subject, none 
to the collection from which they came, none even to the size of” 
the volumes; they were all put upon the shelves just as they 
happened to have been brought into the room and so stuffed away. 
When this was done, a catalogue was made which certainly does 
some credit to the compiler, though the Oriental manuscripts 
fared but badly; such descriptions as ‘Thin perhaps Turkish,’ or 
‘ Liber mutilus,’ being allowed to pass without comment. Had 
there been any inventory received of Bishop Moore’s books, or 
even made when they came, we should have been spared a good 
deal of the disgrace which has fallen upon us from persons out- 
side our walls.” 
This state of things continued until the appointment of Henry 
Bradshaw in 1858 to examine, arrange, and repair the manu- 
scripts and the rare and early printed books, at a nominal 
salary (£20), which barely paid the expense of his postage. 
He held this office for nine years; and to his discoveries 
during this period a considerable portion of the volume before 
us is devoted. 

The manuscripts which Cromwell’s Ambassador to the Duke 
of Savoy, Sir Samuel Morland, brought with him on his 
return to England, and upon which he based his History of 
the Waldenses, were presented by him to the Cambridge 
University Library in 1658. They were marked by the 
letters of the alphabet, A to W. The first six (A to F) 
were by far the most valuable and interesting, comprising 
portions of the Bible, religious treatises, and specimens 
of poetry, all written in the old Vaudois dialect, and 
to them Morland assigned dates ranging from the tenth 
to the thirteenth century. They were absolutely essential 
for determining many questions bearing upon the history, 
the antiquity, and the doctrines of the Vaudois. At the close 
of the last century, Mr. Nasmith, who was employed to 
make a fresh catalogue of the manuscripts in the Library, 
stated that these six volumes had unaccountably disappeared. 
During the first half of the present century, much was written 
on the subject; inquiries were diligently made for them by Dr. 
Maitland, Dr. Todd, Dr. Gilly, and other writers, and a variety 
of theories were propounded to account for their disappearance. 
Some suggested that they had been destroyed by Morland 
himself, who knew that they were not really of the date he had 
assigned to them; others thought that the disappearance of 
volumes which afforded such invaluable evidence of the 
antiquity of Protestant doctrines, was the work of zealous 
Romanists. It was insinuated by a writer in the British 
Magazine that on the death of Cromwell, the books were 
removed to some safer stronghold of Genevan views. So 
recently as 1857, Mr. Power, the then University Librarian, 
“thought it doubtful that they were ever received.” Among 
the earliest and most interesting discoveries made by 
Bradshaw, were these lost volumes in the very place on 





the shelves where they would naturally be expected to be 
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found, as near the known documents given by Morland as 
the difference of size would allow. They had been described 
in Nasmith’s catalogue, and even in the printed catalogue of 
1856, as “ Spanish,” and were “considered to be of no interest 
or value.” The first paper in the volume is devoted to an 
account of their discovery and their contents. The date of the 
most important of these documents, “The Noble Lesson,” had 
been the subject of much discussion. Morland cited a line 
from it, stating that it was written in the year 1100 (mil e cent). 
This was, of course, long before the days of Peter Waldo, and 
consequently it afforded an argument not only for the antiquity 
of the Waldenses, but for the derivation of the name from 
Vallenses, or the Churches of the Valley, rather than from 
the name of the founder of the sect. A careful examination 
of this date by Bradshaw enabled him to discover an erasure 
before cent, and by the aid of a powerful glass to find the 
Arabic numeral 4 visible, thus making the date 1400 instead 
of 1100, and consequently demolishing the argument for the 
antiquity of the Vaudois, and the derivation of their name. 

Among other papers of interest are those on two hitherto 
Unknown Poems by John Barbour; “ The History and Organi- 
sation of the University Library ;” an Address at the meeting 
of the Library Association at Cambridge in 1882; a paper on 
Godfried van der Haghen, the publisher of Tindale’s New 
Testament in 1534-35; and one entitled “The Skeleton of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,” perhaps the most important and 
valuable of Bradshaw’s contributions to literary history and 
criticism. This paper, though now of less interest than it was 
when it was first printed in 1868, makes us deeply regret that 
he never carried out his intention of writing the treatise which 
he projected under the title, “An attempt to ascertain the 
state of Chaucer’s Works as they were left at his death, with 
some notices of their subsequent history.” His examination 
of between fifty and sixty manuscript copies of the Canterbury 
Tales had satisfied him that the work was left by the author 
in fragments, written at different times, and never completed, 
and that these fragments were afterwards put together by 
various editors; and in his paper, after classifying the manu- 
scripts, and pointing out their several characteristics, he 
tabulates the fragments, and shows where, in his opinion, the 
gaps existed. 

A little more editorial care should, we think, have been given 
to this volume. In every collection of essays and papers, and 
especially in the case of those that treat of bibliographical 
matters, full and accurate information should be given as to 
when and where each paper originally appeared. All that we 
are told of fourteen of them is that they were communications 
to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, and the dates on 
which they were read are mentioned, but whether they were 
printed in the Proceedings of that Society, and if so, in 
what volume or volumes they appeared, no other information 
is given to us than the statement that seven of them appeared 
in No. 17 of the Cambridge Antiquarian Communications ; 
but which these seven are, this volume affords us no means of 
knowing. The paper on Godfried van der Haghen, we are 
told, is from the Bibliographer, No. 1; but it is not mentioned 
that it was privately reprinted by Mr. Blades in 1886. 

From the title-page we learn that the volume contains two 
papers not previously published, and we infer that one of 
them is the “Half-Century of Notes on the Day-Book of John 
Dorne.” It is probably true, in the strict sense of the word, 
that this has not before been published ; but certainly the fact 
should have been stated that it had been reproduced in fac- 
simile, and the reproductions distributed among a considerable 
number of subscribers. Of the “ Address tothe Library Asso- 
ciation,” we are only told that it was “ published as Memoran- 
dum No. 7;” but it is nowhere stated that it appeared in the 
volume containing the Proceedings of the Association at 
Cambridge in 1882. Moreover, in those cases in which the 
results of more recent studies of competent scholars have 
not been in accord with Bradshaw’s conclusions, or in those 
in which the printed paper does not represent his final and 
mature views, a note to that effect ought certainly to have 
been appended. In reference to the two poems attributed by 
Bradshaw to John Barbour, it should have been stated 
that two distinguished German scholars, Dr. Emil Képpel 
(Englische Studien, x., 373) and Mr. P. Buss (Anglia, ix., 493), 
have recently decided against the authorship of Barbour, and 
that it is understood that Professor Skeat holds the same 
view. (See the prefatory note to Mr. Prothero’s Memoir of 





els, 
Henry Bradshaw.) To the paper on “The University Library,’ 
originally published in 1869, and reprinted in 1881, there should 
have been added the extract from Bradshaw’s letter to Mr 
H. B. Wheatley in 1883, given in the Memoir, in which he says, 
speaking of this sketch :—“ I reprinted [in 1881] everything as 
it stood, and it is one mass of mistakes; but that matters 
little, as though published, it is not likely to be read by many 
people.” The paper is an excellent one, and probably the 
author’s extraordinary accuracy and precision led him to 
exaggerate the mistakes. But it is hardly fair to his memory to 
reprint the paper without adding to it this expression of his 
later opinion. No doubt all the information which we require 
on these points is to be found in Mr. Prothero’s Memoir ; 
but the two are distinct works, and the reader of the Papers 
cannot be expected to have always at hand a copy of the 
Memoir. If a second edition of the volume should be 
called for, its value would be much enhanced by the insertion 
of Appendix III. contained in the Memoir (pp. 433-7), 
But we are grateful to the editor for giving us in a collected 
form these Papers, all well worthy of preservation, and all 
printed with great accuracy. Of the immense accumula- 
tion of knowledge concerning early printed books and 
manuscripts, and their authors, printers, and scribes, which 
Henry Bradshaw possessed, all is now lost save these and 
a few other fragments,—all containing information at once 
curious and interesting; but their chief value is that they 
are lessons and models to bibliographers, showing to them, in 
Bradshaw’s own words, “that what is wanted for the solution 
of a bibliographical problem is not ingenuity of speculation, but 
simply honest and patient observation of facts allowed to speak 
for themselves. When will our leading bibliographers adopt 
this method in practice, and cease merely praising it in 
others P” 





SERMONS AND VERSES BY THE LATE DR. 
HATCH.* 

THE main interest of the volume of sermons before us, and of 
the little collection of verses, is a personal one. There is little 
in them dealing with the matters which have made Dr. Hatch’s 
name so well known, and they show little sign of that new 
“method ” which Principal Fairbairn, in his memorial sermon, 
tells us that he considers to be Dr. Hatch’s “ great contribution 
to modern knowledge.” The greater number of the sermons are 
purely practical, short, simple, and direct ;. and though, as we 
think, they do not show signs of the highest order of mind. 
they gain a very real impressiveness from the depth of personal 
conviction with which Dr. Hatch never tires of repeating and 
pressing home the great elementary truths of Christianity. 
The choice of subjects, even in the sermons preached before 
the University, is a curiously limited one. It would almost 
seem as if the belief in “ individualism ” in religion, the distrust 
of system and order which Dr. Hatch so often shows, had 
somewhat impaired his power to deal with those philosophic 
views and wider questions which attract and interest more com- 
prehensive and searching minds. And there is often noticeable, 
also, a strange inability to enter into the position of men whose 
line of thought and practice runs counter to his own convictions; 
and this, as we shall point out presently, has hada very serious 
effect on his judgment and his charity. 

But setting aside these marked failings, the sermons are 
often very striking in the evidence they afford of a pure and 
devout mind, and of a most fervent faith. There is not always 
found, side by side with an intellectual career mainly con- 
cerned with critical research of a technical and minute kind, 
the conviction expressed with such earnestness and fire that 
the end of all life and effort should be an increased knowledge 
and love of God, a braver fight against evil, a keener longing 
for a life lived “ in the strength of Christ.” These things Dr. 
Hatch never tires of preaching, and they are the key-notes of 
such sermons as “ The Heavenly and Earthly Conflict,” “The 


Epiphany,” “The Gospel of the Poor,” “The Truth of Truths,” 


“Life’s Trading,” which are among the most characteristic 


in the volume. There is noticeable throughout them a sin- 


cerity, a strong affection and sureness of faith, a tender- 
heartedness and sympathy for the lot of the poor and suffering, 
which is real and often touching. His best sermons are his 
simplest, and his power shows itself most surely when he is 
dealing with matters of character and the conduct of life. 





* (1) Memorials of Edwin Hatch. (2.) Towards Fields of Light : Sacred Poems. 
By Edwin Hatch, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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This may be seen in the following extract from a sermon on 
«The Heavenly and Earthly Conflict :’"— 

«The battle is not waged so much at some supreme moments of 
mental struggle, when all the forces of our nature come into 
conscious play, but in the subtler form of the setting aside of 
plausible motives, and the struggling with apparently trivial sins. 
The two greatest of all recorded temptations turned upon actions 
which might at the moment have seemed insignificant: ‘ Eat this 
apple,’ said the serpent; ‘it is pleasant to the taste ; it will do 
ou no harm.’ ‘Turn these stones into loaves,’ said the devil; 
‘you are very hungry, and you have but to say the word.” And 
yet upon these insignificant actions, upon the doing of the one and 
the not doing of the other, what awful issues hung! And to you 
and me, and it may be to others besides you and me, the tempta- 
tion comes in no less subtle aform. ‘ Do this—it is very pleasant, 
and will do no real harm.’ ‘Do this—it is almost necessary, and 
the little wrong of it can soon be undone.’ Sometimes we listen 
and sometimes we refuse: and all our lives long, day by day, and 
hour by hour, we alternate between victory and defeat, in a 
struggle which sometimes becomes a despair. For the path of 
holiness is not the calm ascent of a marble stairway : it is for all 
of us, for some no doubt more than others, a life-long journey over 
a rugged and sometimes uncertain road, a stumbling over many 
stones, a wandering into many a by-path, a fall into many a snare : 
and when heaven’s gates open to us at last, they open to a tattered 
traveller with a worn and weary soul.” 


But whilst doing full justice to this side of Dr. Hatch’s 
teaching, it would not be right altogether to pass over what 
forms sometimes so strange and disagreeable a contrast in 
thought and speech to what we have been saying. Whilst 
Dr. Hatch’s sympathy with suffering, and patience with doubt 
are wide and sincere, when he touches on the form of religion 
which is often described as “ecclesiasticism,” his tone at once 
changes. Dislike of it was natural enough to one of his 
temperament, but there goes with this dislike a bitter 
and scornful way of speaking which is at once unworthy 
and unjust. It is surely a dangerous thing to treat, as he so 
often does, with depreciation and contempt, matters which are 
of value to the life of multitudes. Nothing seems to be more 
demoralising to judgment and to insight, than the tendency to 
believe that small and poor causes can sufficiently account for 
great movements of enthusiasm. And the dangers of this 
course are forcibly shown where Dr. Hatch, in a sermon— 
“Without God in the World”—pours all his scorn on what he 
looks upon as a religion “ of paltriness and trifles,” “ of burning 
exactly the right number of candles, with precisely the right 
amount of incense ;” on Christians who “ wrangle as to which 
way they shall turn their faces ” when they worship God, and 
who “approach Him with a babble of words which, so far 
from meaning, they do not even understand.” Can these 
cheap and commonplace sneers be an adequate or a fair way 
of estimating the spirit of a great party? Again, this lack of 
steady judgment is shown when Dr. Hatch, led away as it 
seems by fear of the evils which may attend the use of con- 
troversy (see Sermon ix.), is betrayed into an unguarded and 
conventional attack on the method itself. Such contemptuous 
condemnation scarcely belongs perhaps to one who has done 
much by new and destructive criticism to contribute to the 
material of controversy ; but over and above this, it is irritating 
to find him confusing the issue by commonplace examples of 
the abuse of controversy, whilst he shows so little appreciation 
of its true use,—a use which must last as long as men of 
different minds are stirred by the longing to find the truth. 
And it is a poor and a misleading thing to contrast, as he does, 
to its disadvantage, the practice of controversy with charity, 
as if the one must almost inevitably interfere with the practice 
of the other. But whilst protesting thus strongly against 
what must be called a narrowness and intolerance of judgment, 
it is a satisfaction to be able to note in a later sermon 
(xxi.), on “‘ The Place of Individualism and Ecclesiasticism in 
the Church,” a far fairer and juster spirit, and a worthier 
treatment and appreciation of a great subject. 


The little volume of verses by Dr. Hatch which has been 
published by his widow, has the interest which must always 
attend the expression of genuine religious feeling. There is 
strongly marked in it the undoubting faith, and the longing for 
nearness to God, which may be noticed in so many of the 
sermons. There is a note of gentle patience in tbe little poem 
we quote which gives it a real pathos :— 


“VESPERE SABBATI. 
The way lies hence to Calvary : 
The mists hang low, the moon is dim: 
We tread the path with weary feet, 
That we may go to bury Him. 





He said that death to Him was life, 
And we believed He had not died : 

But now we bear the winding-sheet, 
And lo! the spear-wound in His side. 


O Father! if He be Thy Son 
Thou wilt awake Him though He sleep, 
But give us grace to bide Thy will, 
And so our mourning vigil keep.” 
But as a whole, though marked with devout feeling, the verses 
do not give the impression of real poetic power. It would 
not seem as if the somewhat conventional manner of expression 
were counterbalanced by that strong and piercing power of 
dealing with spiritual things, which can make its way through 
all difficulties of language. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY—SOUTH AND WEST.* 

In these impressions of society, in various widely severed. 
regions of the great Republic of the West, Mr. Dudley 
Warner proves himself to be a keen and capable observer of 
men and movements in some of the chief centres of life and 
commerce in America. Mr. Warner is both too cultivated and 
too well-informed to pander to the national love of approbation, 
although he contrives—quite honestly, we have no doubt—to 
gratify Transatlantic susceptibilities by the inclusion in his 
spirited narrative of several happy and adroit compliments. 
He is a typical representative of the New-England variety of 
sweetness and light; and he is, therefore, not altogether 
successful in disentangling himself from the cherished notions 
of his clique. But, at the same time, it is only fair to add that he 
makes it apparent throughout that he does not believe that all 
the class prejudices of the nation are to be found either “ down 
South” or “out West.” Mr. Warner never hesitates, more- 
over, to draw comparisons, even when it is obvious, by the 
cautious and bland manner in which they are advanced, that 
he more than half-suspects that his conclusions may not prove 
altogether palatable to the self-complacency of New England. 

Strong common-sense, deepened here and there by a touch 
of generous enthusiasm, distinguishes Mr. Warner’s com- 
ments on the people of South Carolina and Louisiana. 
The American Revolution brought about much less social 
change in the South than in the North; in fact, the prevailing 
influences which shaped and controlled society in the former 
were conservative, both in form and spirit, down to the out- 
break of the Civil War. Slavery, isolation, and a semi-feudal 
stateliness prevailed, and the planters remained, from these and 
other causes, out of sympathy—for no less than three-quarters 
of a century—with the general movement of contemporary 
life which was in progress elsewhere in America. All through 
the Southern States of the Union, and especially in Virginia 
and South Carolina, English customs and traditions were 
cherished long after the political relationship with the Mother- 
country was severed. Unfortunately, what the South retained 
were the traditions of a phase of English life which had passed 
away, whilst slavery acted as an effectual barrier to independent 
progress; and therefore the literary and political evolution 
which was in progress in England did not influence to any 
appreciable extent the tone and bearing of Plantation society :— 

“It was not exactly true to say that the library of the Southern. 
gentleman stopped with the publications current in the reign of 
George III., but, well stocked as it was with the classics and with 
the English literature which had become classic, it was not likely 
to contain much of later date than the Reform Bill in England 
and the beginning of the Abolition movement in the North. The 
young men who still went abroad to be educated brought back 
with them the traditions and flavour of the old England and not 
the spirit of the new, the traditions of the Universities and not 
the new life of research and doubt in them. The conservatism of 
the Southern life was so strong that the students at Northern 
colleges returned unchanged by contact with a different civilisa- 
tion. The South met the North in business and in politics, and 
in a limited social intercourse ; but from one cause and another 
for three-quarters of a century it was practically isolated, and 
consequently developed a peculiar social life.” 
Mr. Warner points out that one result of all this was that the 
South was more homogeneous than the North, for it possessed 
one common and paramount interest in slavery. The pre- 
vailing type was not modified by emigration, and the whole 
community was removed from the currents of commerce and 
the disturbing ideas of reform. Society in the South consisted 
of an agricultural aristocracy, with a menial class completely 
under its heel; the planters were territorial proprietors, with 
a crowd of serfs at their beck and call; they despised commerce, 











* Studies in the South and West, with Comments on Canada. By Charles Dudley 
Warner, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1890, 
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and held industrial and mechanical pursuits in “ true medizval 
contempt.” The historian who has yet to portray the social 
life of the Southern States will not be embarrassed, in Mr. 
Warner’s opinion, by the lack of romantic and picturesque 
material. The glimpses which are given in these pages of the 
reckless hospitality, barbaric profusion, courtly bearing, and 
family pride of the landed aristocracy of Virginia and South 
Carolina, attest the truth of such a statement, and reveal how 
completely Thackeray succeeded, in the pages of “The Vir- 
ginians,” in interpreting the manners and customs of the old 
régime as it existed a century ago in the New World. Society in 
the new South has broken away from its old moorings, and since 
the close of the Civil War the process of reconstruction has been 
quietly going forward, though on totally different lines. The 
old fierce spirit of resentment is dead, and the mind of the 
people is set to-day on the development of their resources, and 
not on dreams of vengeance or a sentimental glorification of 
the past. Nowhere were more noble sacrifices made or greater 
heroism displayed than in Louisiana during the war, and 
though the people suffered the bitterness and humiliation of 
defeat, they have profited to a conspicuous degree by the 
lessons of adversity. A straw is enough to show how the 
current is running. Mr. Warner states that he was in New 
Orleans on Decoration Day, and witnessed a procession of 
veterans gather around the chief Confederate monument of 
the city. In the North there is generally an outburst of 
stilted and extravagant rhetoric on these occasions; but the 
common-sense of the South has put down the practice, because 
so many foolish things were said that the people judged it 
best to discontinue speeches that only tended to stir up strife. 
There is abundant evidence in these chapters that the people 
of the Northern and Southern States are beginning to under- 
stand each other better ; and, happily, the influence of economic 
laws, the necessity of common political action, and the growth 
of commercial and social intercourse, are proving themselves to 
be stronger than traditional differences, old misunderstandings, 
and prejudicés—on either side—however deep-rooted and 
stubborn. Mr. Warner is not blind to the danger which 
lurks at the heels of such progress, and he lays stress on the 
necessity of guarding against the mere struggle for wealth, 
and a decline of public spirit in the selfish pursuit of material 
prosperity. But this, as he does not fail to notice, is a peril 
which is by no means peculiar to the South. 

Society in the West is much less vividly reflected in this 
book than the state of affairs with which we have just been 
dealing. Mr. Warner’s later chapters, indeed, take for the 
most part the form of a running descriptive commentary on 
places like Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Kansas City, and 
are less concerned with the deeper social and economic problems 
which are involved in their growth. In mere quantity, this 
part of the volume is the more important; but in quality of 
thought and suggestiveness of treatment, it falls far below the 
chapters which are devoted to an examination of the condition 
of affairs in the South. We are glad to observe that Mr. 
Warner finds himself able to say a good word for 
Chicago, a city which, he assures us, is actually turning its 
attention at length to the cultivation of—modesty. The 
evidence which he gives in proof of this unsuspected develop- 
ment of moral life is scarcely conclusive; but it is well in 
such matters to display the charity which “hopeth and 
believeth all things,” and therefore we must be content with 
the assurance that though the inhabitants may still be able 
to conceal their modesty, “nevertheless they feel it.” He 
believes that the current impression about the place is almost 
entirely due to the sensational garbage concerning murders 
and scandals which disfigures the journalism of the city ; and 
he contends that the newspapers of Chicago give quite a 
misleading impression. Mr. Warner does not attempt to give 
Chicago a clean bill of health, in the moral application of the 
term; but he does not hesitate to affirm that he has arrived 
at the deliberate opinion, after close scrutiny and widespread 
inquiry, that the characteristics of its society are purer and 
higher than those of any other city with which he is acquainted. 
“ The tone is not so fast, public opinion is more restrictive, and 
women take, and are disposed to take, less latitude. It is true 
not only that social life holds itself to great propriety, but that 
the moral atmosphere is uncommonly pure and wholesome.” 
Such tidings are as welcome as they were unexpected. As for 
Canada, the most noteworthy of Mr. Warner’s “comments ” is 
that the Dominion is likely, for a long time to come, to retain 
her connection with Great Britain, even if her chief motive to 








loyalty springs only out of a more or less enlightened self. 
interest. In the working out of this problem, the French 
Canadians will unquestionably play a leading part ; and whilst 
they are allied in literature and sentiment to France, and in 
religion to Rome, they regard England, with good reason, ag 
the champion of their rights, and her supremacy as the shield 
of their privileges. 





MR. W. D. HOWELLS’S LATEST NOVEL.* 


Mr. W. D. Howe tts has had what critics of painting would 
describe as two “periods.” The most characteristic products 
of his first period were books like A Chance Acquaintance 
and A Fearful Responsibility, which bore the same relation 
to what ordinary people understand to be a novel, that is 
borne by a painter’s studies in heads or drapery to the 
finished picture in which they are afterwards to be utilised, 
They were, in fact, studies in the art of fiction,—tenta- 
tive handlings of character and situation, in which the 
subjects were, we take it, designedly slight, in order that 
the mere workmanship might stand out all the more con- 
spicuously, and the interest of the matter be kept in strict 
subordination to the interest of the manner; or—to put 
it perhaps more accurately—that the matter should owe 
entirely to the manner such interest as it might be found 
to possess. Work of this kind, either in painting or in fiction, 
attracts few outside the circle of those who possess some 
knowledge of the technique of the particular art; and those 
studies of Mr. Howells’s found their admirers mainly among 
literary critics and producers of the more cultivated class, being 
received with somewhat tepid approval by the great body of 
the intelligent reading public. Unfortunately, some of the 
younger and more enthusiastic of these critical admirers did 
their best, or their worst, to transform this indifference of the 
public into positive antagonism by representing these tentative 
efforts as finished art-products, and not as such merely, but 
as specimens of a kind of art which, being infinitely superior 
in delicacy, subtlety, veracity, to the comparatively coarse 
and unreal fiction of the past, was destined in time altogether 
to supersede it. The effect of this kind of talk was in- 
tensified by a rather inept depreciation of some of the 
recognised masters in which Mr. Howells himself saw fit 
to indulge; but, after all, actions speak louder than words, 
and Mr. Howells’s action soon proved that his own ideal of 
a novel was not realised in a highly elaborated treatment of 
one or more trivial episodes. The work of his second period— 
represented by The Rise of Silas Lapham and Annie Kilburn 
—has the body of intrinsic interest which the preceding 
studies lacked; it has characters and incidents which are 
attractive apart from their treatment, though the exquisiteness 
of treatment of course heightens the attractiveness; and more 
than all, it has the very thing which the youthful critics 
treated with lofty contempt as a vulgar sop to the Philistine 
Cerberus,—an orderly narrative movement towards a definite 
goal or dénouement. 


Mr. Howells’s new novel, A Hazard of New Fortunes, which 
is certainly to be named among his best books, and which 
in certain passages opens up a vein of deeper serious- 
ness than he has before reached, has the positive qualities 
that have conferred interest upon the work of both his 
periods. It will serve to reassure the superior people 
who have doubtless been afraid that their idol was in 
danger of sinking to the level of “a mere story-teller,” and 
to comfort the more ordinary souls who rejoiced greatly when 
they discovered that Mr. Howells was something more than 
an analyser of the small-beer of life, and that he could brew a 
strong and stimulating story of his own. The book is divided 
into five parts, and the opening part, which fills 132 pages, or 
nearly half of the first volume, strongly recalls the author’s 
earlier manner. Basil March, the insurance agent, with 
literary tastes which, in spite of his self-distrust, he has a 
suppressed longing to indulge, has accidentally made the 
acquaintance of a certain vivacious and—as the Americans 
say—“ magnetic” Mr. Fulkerson; and the two men, one quiet, 
shy, self-contained, the other brilliant, animated, effusive, are 
mutually attracted each to each. Fulkerson has a large 
scheme on hand, nothing less than the establishment of a 
new illustrated fortnightly magazine, a sort of pictorial 
Revue de Deux Mondes, which is to be altogether unique not 





* A Hazard of New Fortunes. By William D, Howells. 2 vols. Edinburgh: 
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only in the periodical literature of America, but of the 
world. The editorship of this “hazard of new fortunes,” for 
such it is in more senses than one, is offered to March 
by Fulkerson, who is to be commercial manager of the great 
undertaking, and to have all but undisputed control of arrange- 
ments and finances, which latter are being provided by Mr. 
Dryfoos, one of the many new millionaires of the West. As 
the whole of this first part is devoted to discussions between 
Mr. and Mrs. March as to whether Fulkerson’s offer shall be 
accepted, and to their house-hunting adventures in New York 
when the decision has been made, it will be seen that the 
amount of space occupied is somewhat out of proportion to the 
narrative progress made. Indeed, so slight is the body of 
story in these chapters, that a hasty critic might point to them 
as a complete return of the author to his early manner, though 
in doing so he would make just the kind of mistake for which 
the haste even of a clever man is so often answerable. The 
new work looks like the old work, and has certain character- 
istics in common with it, but the impression it leaves is vastly 
different. The touch of character and personality is so much 
closer and more intimate; the situations, in virtue of their 
simple familiarity, come home “ to men’s business and bosoms ;” 
and though they are in themselves tame, or, to say the least, 
unexciting, they are made the means by which a genuine and 
vital interest is aroused in the characters of the husband and 
wife. 

Still, this first part is but a prologue, which, however 
enjoyable to some of us, might, so far as the “ businesslike” 
novel-reader is concerned, be condensed into half-a-dozen pages 
with advantage rather than loss. It is in the second part 
that we first find ourselves in the midst of the varied group of 
characters for the sake of which the story exists; and it is 
here that the difficulties of the critic who wishes to give in brief 
compass a fairly adequate account of the scheme of the book 
really begin. It is foolish, either for praise or for blame, to 
pit the work of Mr. Howells, as a whole, against the work of 
those great predecessors who have handed down certain recog- 
nised traditions of the novelist’s art; but there is one respect 
in which he may fairly be said to have made a step towards 
a finer realism than most of them have achieved. In the 
majority of the best standard novels—Clarissa Harlowe, Vanity 
Fair, and Jane Eyre are hastily chosen examples—the interest 
is centred in a single character, or in a pair of characters, 
in a way which art may make to seem natural, but which is 
really artificial, because in the smallest group of real people 
the interest is always changing its centre, now one person and 
now another taking the prominent place. In this respect A 
Hazard of New Fortunes is a transcript from life. Though 
Mr. Howells has dared to range himself among the true 
idealists, as well as among the true realists, by giving us 
no fewer than three characters who are not unheroic, he has 
not, in the ordinary sense of the word, any hero or heroine,— 
that is, any person or persons in whose fortunes we are 
interested to such an extent as to kill or seriously impair our 
interest in the other dramatis persone. There is no Prince of 
Denmark, or rather, Mr. Howells’s Princes of Denmark, like 
those of actual life, only take their turn to come to the 
front. We are interested in March; we are interested in 
Fulkerson, who is always in the sunshine and has no 
chiaroscuro, an unusual but not an unknown character; 
we are interested in Beaton, “as many kinds of an ass as 
he is many kinds of an artist,” who flirts and fribbles 
his life away, and has just enough conscience to make 
him uncomfortable. We are interested in that “beautiful 
soul,” Margaret Vance, and even in the superficial, vulgar 
Dryfoos girls; and more deeply still are we interested in the 
old German Socialist, Lindau, whose impressive, self-less 
nobility gives an air of grandeur to his wrong-headed though 
right-hearted enthusiasms. But it is the group, not the 
person, which gives the book its character. That the book 
has a key-stone we must believe, otherwise as a work of art 
it would fall to pieces; but to distinguish this key-stone, one 
must look not once, but twice and thrice, for it is one of the 
least obtrusive portions of the edifice. It is found in the 
relations between the sudderly made capitalist Dryfoos 
and his son Conrad, who lives in a world of thought and 
aspiration the very existence of which the father cannot 
realise. On the son’s plan for becoming a minister, the man 
whose life is lived in dollars relentlessly puts down his foot ; 
but he is so eager that he condescends to compromise, and 





Fulkerson’s magazine, Every Other Week, around which 
all the characters and incidents revolve, is the result 
of the compromise. The ignorant millionaire is no more 
in touch with the enthusiasm of literature than with the 
enthusiasm of religion ; but literature, under the guidance of 
a man like Fulkerson, may be brought into definite relations 
with dollars, and yet has in it a visionary, unpractical some- 
thing which may serve as a bait by which the visionary, un- 
practical Conrad may be trapped. The scene between father 
and son when the former discovers that the snare has been set 
in vain; the fatal incident of the strike which immediately 
follows it; and the terrible picture of the old man’s remorse, 
desolation, and despair, are all the more impressive because of 
the reticence and restraint of the literary handling. There is 
no straining after effect, for the effect is there and needs no 
straining: it is naked truth, with all the impressiveness of 
imaginative invention. That Mr. Howells is a man of great 
and varied talent, has long been known; but there are passages 
in A Hazard of New Fortunes which, unless we are very much 
mistaken, entitle him to be ranked among men of genius. 





CAROLINE SCHLEGEL.* 

WE do not wonder at the difficulty which Mrs. Sidgwick con- 
fesses to have felt regarding the surname which she would 
choose to distinguish her heroine. It is often a matter of 
doubt for the biographer of a married—in this case a very 
much married—lady to select the most suitable name, even 
when the biographer is writing a good eighty years after the 
death of her subject. In this case, the German writer whose 
work has served as Mrs. Sidgwick’s chief authority, appears 
to have given up the attempt altogether, and chosen the 
name of Caroline alone as the most correct designation. This 
is the more natural that even Caroline’s contemporaries and 
acquaintances must have sometimes found it a hard enough 
task to remember the right name for the time being of 
many ladies of the circle to which Mrs. Sidgwick introduces 
us. There seems to have been a general inclination to enliven 
the monotony of married life from time to time with a kind of 
“general post ” of husbands, which must have rather confused 
the minds of outsiders, who would find it difficult to remember 
always who was married to whom. The harmony of the quiet 
but advanced little coterie to which the Schlegels belonged 
was in no way marred by such little incidents ; divorce was as 
easy to obtain in those days in Germany as it still is much 
nearer home—it was only the other day that a lady was 
divorced by her husband in Scotland for the sole reason 
that she would insist on inviting an elderly relative to 
stay with her, contrary to his expressed desire—and it was no 
unusual thing to find a similarly bereaved husband enjoying the 
society of his former wife and her second husband. We have 
certainly the one case mentioned of the naturalist and revolu- 
tionary Georg Forster, who seems to have made some protest 
against his wife leaving him in company with a certain Huber, 
“to whom,” she found, “it was easier to confide her difficulties 
than to her harassed and irritable husband.” But this un- 
usually recalcitrant conduct was only caused by the fear that, 
under the cireumstances—while he was struggling to assert 
the existence of the so-called Rhenish Republic in face of the 
rather encroaching protection of France—his wife and children 
could not leave him “without political dishonour,” and he 
allowed himself to be over-persuaded by the arguments of 
Huber, with whom “be remained on friendly terms to the 
day of his death.” 

Caroline Michaelis spent her earlier years in the learned 
atmosphere of Géttingen, where her father had a professor- 
ship at the newly established University. In those classic 
precincts the art of flirtation was apparently not neglected in 
favour of less interesting studies, and Caroline began her 
career with an affaire de coeur at the early age of fifteen. 
From this time her susceptible heart appears to have gone 
through a good deal of wear and tear of the same description. 
At nineteen she made up her mind never to marry, and imme- 
diately afterwards made her first matrimonial choice in the 
person of a young doctor named Bohmer. Their wedding did 
not take place, however, till two years later, when it was cele- 
brated with various eccentric ceremonies, which are described 
by Mrs. Sidgwick. In one case, a friend of the bride “arrayed 
her son as Hymen, and taught him to strew flowers in 
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Caroline’s path, leading her thus to an arbour where there 
was a throne of moss and flowers, with high steps ascending 
to it, a canopy, and a triumphal arch. Concealed behind a 
bush were musicians, who sang an appropriate song, while the 
bride and bridegroom mounted the throne and sank in each 
other’s arms before a crowd of sympathising and tearful 
spectators!” 

The marriage which was entered upon in this sprightly 
manner was not a success, at least in the opinion of the lady, 
who did not think the society in which her married life was 
spent by any means up to her intellectual level. Dr. Béhmer, 
however, finding himself unable to live up to all the lofty 
aspirations of his wife, had the good taste to die, after about 
four years of married life, to which Caroline said, in later 
years, she looked back “with horror and trembling.” Perhaps 
the husband did not enjoy it much either; but his opinions on 
the subject have not been preserved. The lady shortly after- 
wards made up for the dullness of her married life by planging 
into the very stormy atmosphere of German politics, on the 
side of those well-meaning but not very keen-sighted persons 
who believed that the mission of the new French Republic 
was to establish a brotherhood of free nations and a universal 
reign of peace. Whether she shared these opinions or not, she 
was a witness of the miserable farce of the Rhenish Republic, 
acting generally as “moral sick-nurse ”—to use hcr own expres- 
sion—to its President, whose wife had recently retired into 
France with some one else. In these revolutionary schemes, 
Caroline was sufficiently compromised to procure herself some 
months’ confinement in a fortress, and a longer period of quasi- 
proscription, during which she had to live more or less in 
hiding. The only palpable result of this political escapade 
-was her marriage with Wilhelm Schlegel, which satisfactorily 
closes the only stormy period of her life, and inaugurates an 
era of peace. The quiet substitution of Schelling for Schlegel 
as her husband at a later period—with the consent of all 
parties—can hardly be considered as interrupting in any way 
the even tenor of her life. The marriage with Schlegel itself 
‘was a most comically prosaic arrangement; there were no 
sinkings in each other’s arms this time, but perhaps the 
result was better. Caroline had first met Schlegel some years 
before at Gottingen, when he seems to have attached himself 
to her train, but there were then at least two gentlemen whom 
she preferred to him. The next time we hear of him, he is 
paying his addresses to a young lady at Amsterdam; but he 
and his brother were very kind to Caroline during her period 
of proscription, and, on the whole, they decided that the best 
thing for all parties would be for Caroline to marry Schlegel, 
especially as she would thus get rid of a name which had 
acquired an unpleasant notoriety in connection with revolu- 
tionary agitation. 

From this period begins the literary life which really made 
the reputation of Caroline Schlegel. Not that she ever wrote 
much herself, but that she was considered a shining light in 
the literary circle which formed the nucleus of the so-called 
Romantic school. Mrs. Sidgwick labours very hard to inform 
us exactly what was meant by the term “romantic,” which a 
particular set of writers applied to themselves. But it is 
practically an impossibility to explain the real meaning of a 
word which hardly any two of those who originally used it 
understood in the same sense. What Friedrich Schlegel meant 
originally by Romantic poetry is described vaguely as “a 
quintessence of poetry, a potentially perfect poetry that every 
man should aim at, but which no finite being could ever 
reach.” The general bonds that united the Romantic school 
are given as “their love of Goethe, their impatience with the 
decrepit stages of enlightenment, and their wish for artistic 
and social freedom. The absence of healthy moral fibre, the 
want of moderation and of common-sense in their literature 
and their lives, are, unhappily, equally common signs by which 
all men know them.” Another great quality which separated 
them from the common herd was their capacity of looking at 
themselves and the world in general from what was known as 
the ironical point of view. For this purpose, it only required 
to be thoroughly convinced that you yourself are the centre 
of creation and the sole possible judge of anything you choose 
to do,—that is, if you have the artistic temperament, of which, 
again, you will naturally be the best judge :— 


“ Hegel says, in his explanation of Romantic irony, that if the 
Ego is lord and master of all things, there is nothing right or 





wrong, human or divine, profane or holy, it may n 
Everything that exists is pnerr an aguatianne J 4 gate 
actions and artistic productions, the arbitrary creations of his 
phantasy, are not to be taken in earnest, but to be looked at with 
ironical eyes. The true artist is a divinely gifted and ironical 
creature, who is bound by none of the laws less privileged human 
beings hold sacred, who has friends and lovers like other men 
but unlike other men is absolved by his genius from all duties 
towards them, and who looks on all people and on all things as the 
playthings of his disastrous imagination, to be ill-used at his will.” 


This is an extremely convenient law—for the true artist, 
But the astounding thing is that such ideas appear to have 
been considered as new, whereas, though they may have seldom 
been put forward so fully, the principle has certainly been 
put in practice since the world began. Friedrich Schlegel, 
however, appears to have been a sadly unoriginal young man. 
When his brother and he started their magazine, which was to 
cause a literary revolution in Germany, Friedrich had it in his 
mind to make a new departure by seeking for articles “re. 
markable for sublime impudence.” Now, there is nothing in 
the world staler than this “sublime impudence,” or than the 
“ giant-slaying,” of which Friedrich spoke so grandly, and 
which simply means an attack on the men and things habitually 
admired by other people. The giants have a way of surviving, 
somehow. No doubt Rehoboam’s young friends made great 
fun of the Psalms, and thought Ecclesiastes a sadly overrated 
work ; and certainly there has rarely been an age unblest with 
an outflow of “ sublime impudence” from its clever young men. 
It is such easy writing, too. 

Another quality in which the Romantic circle excelled 
appears to have been the art of painting themselves much 
blacker than they were. To judge Friedrich Schlegel by his 
own accounts, there never wasa more heartless, cold-blooded 
villain. When Dorothea Veit had divorced her husband for 
him, and while she and Friedrich were devising ways to over- 
come the difficulties which existed in the way of the marriage 
of a Jewess to a Christian, the latter wrote a letter in which 
he “expressed his aversion to marriage as an institution,” and 
argued that the time would come when Dorothea would be an 
old woman and he still a young man; it was obviously 
iniquitous that under these circumstences he should not have 
the right of choosing another and a younger companion, when 
he grew tired of the other. This suggestion may be admitted 
to go beyond the usual level of the “ extraordinary slackening 
of moral customs” which Mrs. Sidgwick notes as a character- 
istic of the age. But it was mere brag. The pair were 
married not very long after, and Friedrich turned out, as Mrs. 
Sidgwick says, “a very faithful and very trying husband.” We 
may be supposed to be giving too much prominence here to a 
character who is, after all, by no means the principal personage 
of the book before us. But we must say that Mrs. Sidgwick 
has failed to make an interesting or a pleasing heroine out of 
the subject of her memoir, and we find nothing more enter- 
taining in her book than the account of the vagaries of 
Caroline’s eccentric brother-in-law. It would be, perhaps, the 
duty of every critic to speak in humble praise of such past 
masters in the art of criticism as the Schlegels; but some of 
their judgments have hardly been confirmed by the opinion 
of later days. We hear, for instance, from Caroline herself 
that her little private circle at Jena—of whom a very pleasant 
account is given—had “nearly fallen from their chairs with 
laughing at ‘Die Glocke,’ a new ridiculous poem by Schiller, 
a la Voss, & la Tieck, & la Teufel,” and we cannot help feeling 
that the poem mentioned will outlive many Schlegels. The 
latter development of the biography, including Schelling’s 
curious intimacy with Caroline and her daughter Auguste, 
and his apparent doubt as to which he was in love with, is a 
mixture of comedy and tragedy. After Auguste was dead, 
he married Caroline, and had the pleasure of entertaining at 
his house her former husband. “He and Schelling,” we hear, 
with disrespectful amusement, “are inseparable.” Yet some 
may perhaps consider that we have here a remarkable develop- 
ment of the duties of a wife in encouraging the intimacy of 
her past and present husbands. We do not think any one will 
like Caroline better for reading this biography, but perhaps 
that is the fault of the subject. Undoubtedly the book is 
full of clever writing and, on the whole, sound criticism, 
though we cannot help thinking that Mrs. Sidgwick is rather 
severe upon Hoffman, a writer who, with all his faults, is cer- 
taily among the most lively and entertaining of his school. 
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MR. WATSON’S POEMS.* 

Tars slim little volume has a great deal to recommend it 
beside the blessed though negative merit of brevity. Mr. 
Watson has a real gift for verse; but it is no case with him of 
the matter being surpassed by the workmanship. He has 
something to say which is worth saying. He is very much 
in earnest, but he is neither dull, nor denunciatory, nor 
despondent. Many of our modern poetasters run riot in the 
direction of elaborate metrical experiments after the antique. 
Or else, while making a brave parade of antinomianism they 
only convey an impression of their intense weariness of spirit. 
But here is a young singer who is wholesomely free from the 
maladie du sizcle,a deep lover of the country, a fervent patriot, 
and a genuine Wordsworthian to boot. The note that is 
struck in the charming stanzas of dedication rings clearly 
throughout the greater part of the volume. Here are the first 
and the two concluding verses :— 


“Ere vandal lords with lust of gold accurst 

Deface each hallowed hillside we revere— 

Ere cities in their million-throated thirst 
Menace each sacred mere— 

Let us give thanks because one nook hath been 
Unflooded yet by desecration’s wave, 

The little churchyard in the valley green 
That holds our Wordsworth’s grave. 


It may be that his manly chant, beside 
More dainty numbers, seems a rustic tune ; 
It may be, thought has broadened since he died 
Upon the century’s noon ; 
It may be that we can no longer share 
The faith which from his fathers he received ; 
It may be that our doom is to despair 
Where he with joy believed ;— 


Enough that there is none since risen who sings 
A song so gotten of the immediate soul, 
So instant from the vital fount of things 
Which is our source and goal ; 
And though at touch of later hands there float 
More artful tones than from his lyre he drew, 
Ages may pass ere trills another note 
So sweet, so great, so true.” 


The word “trills,” which is singularly inapplicable to the note 
of Wordsworth, is the one blot upon an otherwise exceedingly 
happy and sincere effort. The longest, and in some ways the 
most ambitious poem in the book, is that from which it takes 
its title; but though it has some fine passages, we prefer Mr. 
Watson’s sonnets, a form of verse which he handles with 
conspicuous success, notably when he is moved to sing of the 
imperial aspects of England’s greatness. From the series 
entitled “ Ver Tenebrosum,” we gladly quote the last two :— 


“ NIGHTMARE. 
In a false dream I saw the Foe prevail. 
The war was ended; the last smoke had rolled 
Away: and we, erewhile the strong and bold, 
Stood broken, humbled, withered, weak and pale, 
And moan’d: ‘ Our greatness is become a tale 
To tell our children’s babes when we are old. 
They shall put by their playthings to be told 
How England once before the years of bale, 
Throned above trembling, puissant, grandiose, calm, 
Held Asia’s richest jewel in her palm ; 
And with unnumbered isles barbaric she 
The broad hem of her glistening robe impearl!’d ; 
Then when she wound her arms about the world, 
And had for vassal the obsequious sea.’ ” 


“Last Worp: To THE COLONIES. 

Brothers beyond the Atlantic’s loud expanse ; 

And you that rear the innumerable fleece 

Far southward ’mid the ocean named of peace ; 
Britons that past the Indian wave advance 
Our name and spirit and world-predominance ; 

And you, our kin that reap the earth’s increase 

Where crawls that long-back’d mountain till it cease 
Crown’d with the headland of bright esperance :— 
Remote compatriots whereso’er ye dwell, 

By your prompt voices ringing clear and true 
We know that with our England all is well: 

Young is she yet, her world-task but begun ; 
By you we know her safe, and know by you 

Her veins are million but her heart is one.” 


In another vein, that of character-painting, Mr. Watson 
shows himself eminently a skilled craftsman. The following 
easily recognisable portrait of a “ Political Luminary” is 
admirable in its way :— 

«A skilful leech, so long as we were whole : 


Who scanned the nation’s every outward part, 
But, ah! misheard the beating of its heart. 





* Wordsworth’s Grave, and other Poems. By William Watson. Cameo Series. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 





Sire of huge sorrows, yet erect of soul. 
Swift rider with calamity for goal, 
Who, overtasking his equestrian art, 
Unstalled a steed full willing for the start, 
But wondrous hard to curb or to control. 
Sometimes in thought he led the people forth : 
Anon he seemed to follow where they flew ; 
Lord of the golden tongue and smiling eyes; ; 
Great out of season and untimely wise : 
A man whose virtue, genius, grandeur, worth, 
Wrought deadlier ills than ages can undo.” 
These lines illustrate a happy feature in their author; he is 
wholly free from partisan acrimony, and his censure is all the 
more effective from the studied moderation of his language. 
Before quitting these powerful sonnets, we would hazard the 
suggestion that Mr. Watson would do well to adopt the couplet 
ending occasionally. He would, we believe, in that way render 
his epigrammatic conclusions even more forcible,—e.g., in such 
lines as those in which he depicts Russia and her ruler :— 
“ Brute bulk, that bearest on thy back, half-loth, 
One wretched man, most pitied of mankind.” 

The stray pieces which complete the volume, though of 
varying merit, are all interesting and picturesque. Take, for 
instance, the fine lines on Shelley, who, as Mr. Watson says,— 

“‘pre-eminently of men 
Seemed nourished upon starbeams and the stuff 
Of rainbows, and the tempest and the foam ; 
Who hardly brooked on his impatient soul 
The fleshly trammels ; whom at last the sea 
Gave to the fire, from whose wild arms the winds 
Took him, and shook him broadcast to the world.” 
Or these stanzas from “The Raven’s Shadow,” where every 
line adds to the vividness of the picture :— 
‘Seabird, elemental sprite, 
Moulded of the sun and spray— 
Raven, dreary flake of night, 
Drifting in the eye of day,— 
What in common have ye two 
Meeting ’twixt the blue and blue ? 


Thou to eastward carriest 
The keen savour of the foam,— 
Thou dost bear unto the west 
Fragrance from thy woody home, 
Where perchance a house is thine 
Odorous of the oozy pine.” 

In some of the pieces the diction errs on the side of 
exuberance, and such Latinisms as “avid” are, in our opinion, 
a mistake. But in the main the thought and the form are 
happily balanced. If Mr. Watson only maintains the level 
reached here in his subsequent work, he will prove a welcome 
addition to the scanty band of singers worth listening to. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


In the March Nineteenth Century, the place of honour is given 
to Mr. Michael Davitt’s article on ‘“‘ The Report of the Parnell 
Commission.” In it Mr. Davitt endeavours to minimise the 
importance of such of the Judges’ findings as tell against him 
or his fellow-respondents, and to turn to good account all 
those which are in his and their favour. Before criticising 
Mr. Davitt’s apology, it is right, however, to point out that he 
treats the Commissioners and their decisions with perfect 
courtesy, and that throughout the paper is written with great 
moderation of language. His main defence of the Nationalist 
leaders appears to be that since 1886 they have changed their 
views, and given up their old hostility to England. As to 
whether he is justified in holding this view by the facts, we will 
not argue on the present occasion ; we have, however, a word 
to say in regard to the way in which he attempts to meet the 
specific charges. What the public would like to learn from Mr. 
Davitt is,—(1), whether he deliberately adheres to the expres- 
sion in favour of Irish independence which, as the Judges point 
out, he made use of before them in the witness-box, or whether 
it was employed in a moment of excitement; (2), whether 
he has anything to say in excuse for the manner in which some 
of the Parnellite leaders disseminated the Irish World and other 
newspapers inciting to violence ; (3), what excuse he and his col- 
leagues have for not having effectively denounced “the system 
of intimidation which led to crime and outrage;” (4), and, 
finally, what explanation can be offered for the non-production 
of the League books. Unfortunately, on none of these points 
does Mr. Davitt give a satisfactory answer. For instance, 
in regard to the question of his present position as to 
national independence—a matter of the first importance, since 
if Home-rule ever becomes law, he and not Mr. Parnell will 
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be the arbiter of Ireland’s fate—he says nothing very definite. 
He does, however, point out that the seven Parliamentary 
respondents found by the Commissioners to have joined 
the Land League with the desire of bringing about Irish in- 
dependence, had all taken the oath of allegiance to her Majesty, 
“in the most solemn manner possible, years before ‘ Parnellism 
and Crime’ was published,” and “ that they had not then, and 
therefore cannot have now, any intention of bringing about 
the absolute independence of Ireland.” In regard to the charge 
of disseminating the Irish World and other seditious news- 
papers, Mr. Davitt apparently takes the ground that, though 
he did not agree with the views of Mr. Ford as to dynamite, 
he did agree with those expressed by the Irish World as to 
other matters, and that therefore he was justified in dis- 
seminating the papers. He also says of Patrick Ford :— 

“T have sworn my belief that Mr. Ford had abandoned his 

advocacy of revenge against England since Mr. Gladstone adopted 
the policy of Home-rule for Ireland, and I know that this is so, 
not in this instance alone, but, in fact, as regards almost the 
whole Irish race in America. When speaking of Mr. Ford before 
the Commission, I had in mind the fact that he has raised tens of 
thousands of dollars for the relief of distress in Ireland, not once 
but several times, during the last ten years. I know likewise that, 
morally and as a Christian, his character stands unimpeachable 
where and to whom he is best known; and I have said, and I 
repeat it again, he is misunderstood in England because he is yet 
made out to be an implacable enemy of this country and a revo- 
lutionist of the darkest dye, when it is within the knowledge of 
all America that he is now an earnest advocate of moral force 
methods only, and is held in the highest esteem by the President 
of the United States. To speak truthfully of a man in his private 
character because as a one time revolutionist he was England’s 
deadly enemy, and waged against her government in Ireland a 
warfare of violence, is, doubtless, a grave moral offence on my 
part, in the eyes of pharisaical opponents.” 
These words, we presume, are intended by Mr. Davitt to mean 
that Ford has now abandoned his hatred of England. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, the pages of his paper still overflow with 
bitterness in regard to her.—Mr. Gladstone’s paper, 
“On Books, and the Housing of Them,” will delight all 
those who are in sympathy with his intellectual attitude. 
The earnestness and solemnity of language in which the 
proper height, length, and breadth of book-shelves is dis- 
cribed, would be tedious in any one else; but the vitality 
which the leader of the Opposition infuses into his writing 
prevents our feeling the trivial character of the subject. 
If the question of housing our books had somehow become 
a matter of first-class importance in the region of practical 
politics, and Mr. Gladstone had to explain to the House 
of Commons the details of a great measure dealing with 
the subject, he would, we imagine, have addressed himself 
to the task in exactly the manner he has adopted for Mr. 
Knowles’s pages. When we read such a sentence as: “I 
think it reasonable to take the charge of provision for books in 
a gentleman’s house, and in the ordinary manner, at a shilling 
a volume,” we are carried back to Mr. Gladstone’s Budget 
speeches, and to his appeals to a House breathless with excite- 
ment, to “ take sugar ” or “pepper,” and consider them in all 
their bearings. 

In the Fortnightly Review, the Hon. J. Merriman, a South 
African statesman of great insight and ability, writes on 
“Some South African Questions.” Englishmen, as a rule, 
hardly realise the immensity of the task before their fellow- 
subjects at the Cape and in our neighbouring possessions. 
One of the most perplexing of South African problems is thus 
stated :-— 

“South Africa is the only country where, in a temperate climate 
and under climatic conditions admirably suited to both, the 
European and the negro are engaged in a struggle for mastery 
and for occupation of the land, not by force of arms, but by the 
silent process of natural selection, which, if it does its work with 
less noise, is far more effectual. The conflict is going on, and 
civilisation or barbarism depend on the result, which is not quite 
so certain as those who belong to the superior race could wish it 
to be. In the West Indies the negro has won, but there the 
climate was against the Europeans. In the Southern States of 
America the same battle is going on, but there, sixty millions 
of Europeans surround seven millions of negroes, and yet even 
under these conditions the question is full of difficulty and danger. 
In South Africa the proportion is reversed, half-a-million of 
Europeans live in the midst of three million black folk, who are 
backed up by a great reservoir of barbarism from which reinforce- 
ments in the shape of labourers are constantly being pushed 
down to the South, to share the means of subsistence with the 
black, white, and brown races already on the soil. The natives, 
under the peace kept by the Europeans, increase, apart from the 
immigration mentioned above, according to the evidence of 
statistics, far more rapidly than does the white population. They 





drift into and fill up the country in a silent way that can only be 
compared to the flowing of the tide. Fifty years ago Natal, and 
the territory now known as the Transvaal Republic, were wilder- 
nesses, depopulated by the Zulus who had swept off and destroyed 
man, woman, and child in their ruthless forays. Now there are 
four hundred thousand natives in Natal, and at least a million in 
the Transvaal, outnumbering the whites by ten to one. In the 
Cape Colony the struggle is better maintained, but even there the 
increase of the black and the brown races is very marked. There 
are more Kafirs west of the Fish River than when we took the 
country eight years ago. We seized the land and cleared it with 
fire and sword, and strenuous laws are framed to prevent land- 
holders from letting their farms to the natives, who are ready to 
pay a rent far in excess of its market value; but these laws are 
broken and evaded, and still the black man continues to drift in 
until in the lapse of a generation he is found in the virtual 
possession of the lands of his fathers. 


‘Naturam expellas furca tamen usque recurret,’ 

finds a new and often a most unpleasant meaning to the South 
African colonists.” 

Unfortunately, we have added to the African an Asiatic 
question, by bringing into Natal Indian coolies, who have there 
settled down and multiplied, and thus introduced “a new 
element of confusion to a population already overweighted by 
the disproportion between civilisation and barbarism.” 
Mrs. Mona Caird’s “ Morality of Marriage” is a paper which 
it would be difficult to take seriously, did it not deal with 
unpleasant subjects in a way likely to make foolish and 
hysterical women imagine that their sex is possessed of a sort. 
of monopoly of the ills of life. Through a long and painful 
process of social evolution a form of marriage has been arrived 
at which gives adequate protection to the weaker of the con- 
tracting parties. Yet for this institution Mrs. Caird desires to 
substitute a union at will, which would place women utterly 
at the mercy of men, and be even more prejudicial to their 
interests than polygamy.—tThe article by Mr. Bradlaugh 
on “ The Eight-Hours Question,” which contains an admirable 
summary of the writer’s position in regard to the taking 
of Parliamentary action in the matter, is supplemented by 
a communication from the Agent-General for Victoria, 
who points out that in Victoria the eight-hours’ day has 
been achieved, not by legislative but by voluntary action. 

In the Contemporary, Mr. Allanson Picton writes on 
“Tithes” with a sort of heavy facetiousness hardly in 
keeping with a subject which is nothing if not statistical. 
The article contains one taking suggestion—only partially 
endorsed, however, by the writer—namely, that tithe should 
be redeemed by the land-owners in land. That is, the 
land-owner should be allowed to hand over to the tithe- 
owner a portion of his estate having a value equal to 
the tithe on all his property. M. Emile de Laveleye, 
in his “Communism,” enforces the text, “To each worker 
his produce, his entire produce, and nothing but his produce,” 
a principle which, as applied by him, will be seen to be 
avery sound one. 

The March Macmillan sustains the high reputation the 
magazine has won under its present editor for good literature 
and sound politics. “ Facts for the Fabian Socialist” is a very 
able paper, and contains a merciless but none the less fair 
exposure of the pompously enunciated fallacies of the new 
school of Socialists. With what the writer says of the teach- 
ings of Mr. David A. Wells and Mr. Atkinson, the eminent 
American economists, we find ourselves in hearty accord. Few 
abler blows than theirs have been struck in defence of the 
individualistic basis of society. Space, however, will not allow 
us to enter upon their theories, and we prefer to quote the 
thoughtful and well-reasoned conclusions in regard to the 
Eight-Hours question arrived at by the writer of the article 
with which we are dealing :— 





“Tf a legislative eight hours of labour resulted in a limitation 
of the supply of labour, it would probably be accompanied, not 
so much by the absorption of the unemployed (as Mr. Webb 
expects), as by greater speed in the working of machinery, and 
by the invention of new machinery, and might so far appear to be 
advantageous. The remedy which at once suggests itself to an 
employer who has trouble with his hands is to ‘ use a tool wherever 
it is possible instead of a man,’ a process which is illustrated 
by Mr. Wells when he says it is a well-authenticated fact ‘that 
the strikes among the boot and shoe factories of one county in the 
State of Massachusetts in 1885 resulted in increasing the capacity 
for production by the same factories during the succeeding year 
of a fully equal product, with reduction of at least one thousand 
five hundred operatives ; one machine improvement for effecting 
an operation called “lasting” having been introduced which is 
capable of doing the former work of from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty men, with a force not exceeding fifty men’ 
(p. 68). Now this is a process which, however beneficial in the 
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long-run, it is not desirable to hasten by artificial means. _Least 
of all would the Fabian Society wish to work in this direction, if, 
as Lord Dunraven has recently expressed it, their object is to 
‘create additional employment without additional output.’ Some 
of the greatest difficulties and dangers of the modern development 
of industry have, of course, arisen from the displacement of labour, 
which is the immediate effect of an increasing use of machinery. 
They are none the less real and acute because they are temporary, 
and they can be met only by increasing the general capacity and 
versatility of the workman by education, technical and other. 
The only true remedy, as Mr. Atkinson puts it, is to develop the 
individual capacity of each common labourer, and to render him 
capable of performing more than one kind of service,—‘ of applying 
brains and hand alike to any kind of work which is waiting to be 
done.’ If, however, it does not appear to be true to say that the 

rare getting poorer, we must now inquire whether it is true 
that the rich are getting disproportionately richer. Have the 
richer classes profited more by the indusirial development of the 
last fifty years than the poorer classes? It would be wearisome 
to quote figures and statistics which are accessible to all, and we 
may therefore be allowed to give the words in which Mr. Giffen 
has summed up the results of his valuable inquiry into this par- 
ticular point. ‘The rich have become more numerous, but not 
richer individually; the poor are to some smaller extent fewer ; 
and those who remain poor are individually twice as well off on 
the average as they were fifty years ago. The poor have thus had 
almost all the benefit of the great material advances of the last 
fifty years.’ ” 


— Mr. Rudyard Kipling contributes another of his fascina- 
ting character-studies to Macmillan. Though the setting in 
which the story is embedded is hardly worthy of the jewel, “The 
Courting of Dinah Shadd” is, taken as a whole, an excellent 
piece of work. The Cockney’s song at the end is a literary 
tour de force capable of surprising the most fastidious of 
critics into admiration. “ Australia from Another Point of 
View ” is a rather ill-natured attempt to decry the Australian 
Colonies. Fortunately, however, English public opinion is 
now fairly well informed on such questions, and the article 
will not do the harm it might have done some few years ago. 


In Blackwood isto be found the last instalment of the late 
Lord Lamington’s very charming papers on the Dandies, and 
a careful review of the Commission Report. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—¢~——. 

The March number of Cornhill is rather disappointing. For 
one thing, too much space is taken up with an unsatisfactory, 
though in passages clever and piquant story, styled “Sefton’s 
Servant,” which looks like a three-volume novel of the ambitious 
“society” sort cut down to thirty pages. Between it and the 
fresh instalment of the story of “The Burnt Million,” in which, 
powerful though it is in incident and as a study of uncommon 
kinds of character, Mr. Payn cannot be said to be at his best, 
there is sandwiched but a comparatively small amount of miscel- 
laneous writing. Of the general articles, the best in every 
respect is “A Slave-Dealer of 1690,” which is based on letters 
written almost exactly two hundred years ago by a man of the 
name of Bosman, who lived on the Gold Coast, first as clerk and 
subsequently as chief agent for a Dutch trading firm, for fourteen 
years, and who gave especial attention to the manners, customs, 
and superstitions of the inhabitants of Fida, now known as 
Whydah. 

The March number of the Century Magazine is a remarkably 
good one. The variety of its contents may be judged from the 
fact that it contains a very compact and eulogistic article on 
Glasgow, from the municipal point of view, by Mr. Albert Shaw, 
an American publicist, who some time ago discussed the muni- 
cipal institutions of Great Britain generally in another Trans- 
atlantic magazine ; “ Pre-Historic Remains in the Ohio Valley,” by 
Professor Putnam; “Gloucester Cathedral,” by Mrs. Schuyler 
van Rensselaer; and “ The Irrigable Lands of the Arid Region,” by 
the Director of the U.S. Geological Survey. The most interesting 
article in this number of the Century, however, is Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson’s instalment of his autobiography. The illustrations 
are exceedingly lifelike, and Mr. Jefferson’s account of his ex- 
periences with that talented but irascible actress, Laura Keene, 
is very lively. ‘ Friend Olivia,” the leading serial story, supplies 
fresh evidence of the ability of the author of “ Jan Vedder’s Wife.” 

The March number of Belgravia (which is now published by 
Messrs. F. V. White and Co.) is, truth to say, a very poor one. 
Nothing specially complimentary can be said of the continued 
stories, although these are from the pens of Mrs. Lovett Cameron 
and the author of “Molly Bawn.” Of the minor tales, “‘ Gideon’s 
Fleece” alone suggests even a faint smile; while of the mis- 
cellaneous articles, only “The Balloon of the Future,” by Denzil 





Fane, deserves even to be mentioned. In “The Parasites of 
Literature and Art,’ Mr. A. C. Calmour has failed to take 
advantage of an excellent opportunity that was offered to him. 

Leisure Hour for March is remarkably bright and readable. 
There are several articles on out-of-the-way subjects, such as “ The 
Great Central Bakery in Paris,” by E. Brewer, and “ A Forgotten 
Great Englishman ” (Peter Payne, the remarkable Wiclifite, who 
migrated to Bohemia in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
and for a generation was the leader of the Hussites there), by 
James Baker. “ Italian Explorers in Africa” is also an interesting 
article; and if “Occupational Mortality” is a familiar subject, 
the table which accompanies it has the appearance of freshness, as 
well as of fullness. Of late, the illustrations of the Leisure Hour 
have undergone a marked improvement. 

The March number of Good Words contains some admirable 
papers, but on the whole it is heavy anddry. Doubtless Professor 
Flint will have something good to say of Socialism by-and-by; 
but the first paper, which appears in the present number of Good 
Words, recalls rather too readily the introduction to a Scotch 
sermon. Professor Flint writes, but not with acridity, from the 
non-Socialistic standpoint. The Dean of Gloucester’s paper on 
Fécamp runs smoothly. “Oyster Culture,” which is written 
by the Marquis of Lorne, is full of information; the Princess 
Louise’s illustrations are remarkably good. Of the two serial 
fictions at present running in Good Words, “ Basil and Annette” 
deserves a special word of eulogy, because it promises to be one of 
the most finished stories, from the literary point of view, that its 
author, Mr. Farjeon, has ever produced. 

“Julius Vernon,” a powerful novelette, as yet unfinished, is 
the most notable of the contents of the new number of Chambers’s 
Journal. It is very sensational, but yet there is a certain distinc- 
tion about the style which redeems the sensationalism. This 
number of Chambers is notable, as usual, for the variety of the 
subjects dealt with in it. These include Penny Postage, the 
Forth Bridge, a paper which is written by one of the assistant- 
engineers, and the Real (as distinguished from Mr. W.S. Gilbert’s) 
Barataria. 

The Woman’s World, although no longer edited by Mr. Oscar 
Wilde, continues to hold its place among the magazines. More 
attention seems to be given than hitherto to the fashions—London 
and Paris—a circumstance of which, in all probability, few readers 
will complain. The most notable and readable article in the 
March number is Mr. Frederick Dolman’s appreciative account of 
“Lady Sandhurst at Home.” There is a good deal of truth, 
piquantly—not to say saucily—put in “Women as Disunionists,” 
by Miss E. Weir. 

A new sixpenny magazine, styled the Parents’ Review, has been 
launched by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co., under the editorship of 
Charlotte M. Mason. The title almost explains its character. It 
purposes to cover the whole field of human culture,—physical, 
esthetic, intellectual, moral, and religious. But yet it will, the 
editor assures us, “ attempt no more than to suggest ; to survey the 
field and indicate that which it should be good and pleasant for 
children to know and to do.” It would hardly be fair to judge of 
a new venture of this kind by a first number or two. But the 
articles that have appeared in it up to the present time are, with- 
out exception, readable, stimulating, and of considerable literary 
excellence ; although Mr. Haweis is seen more to advantage when 
he writes seriously, than when he indulges in play-room prattle 
on music. The Parents’ Review promises very well indeed, and 
ought to secure a constituency for itself. 

Two high-class and singularly cheap magazines, the Children’s 
Guide and the Social Pioneer, have been started this year in 
Edinburgh. They are published by Mr. David Balsillie, and 
printed at the University Press. The Children’s Guide is a 
positively wonderful pennyworth, running to some eighty pages 
of beautifully printed and carefully illustrated letterpress, 
consisting of articles by undoubtedly competent writers of both 
sexes on all sorts of subjects interesting to all sorts of 
children, from writers like Sophocles and painters like Chardin, 
to “ Water-Nymphs” and “ Parlez-vous Frangais?” The Social 
Pioneer, which appears in the middle of each month, and the 
price of which is threepence, is intended for older readers than 
is the Children’s Guide,—for intelligent boys and girls about the 
close of their school career; for young men struggling, by means 
of reading, attending University Extension lectures, and otherwise, 
to educate themselves ; and the like. The field of social reform which 
it seeks to cover is a very wide one, and includes English literature, 
folk-lore, and classics, as well as co-operative banking and local 
government. Both Mr. Balsillie’s magazines deserve the warmest 
encouragement. Each is thoroughly original in its own way; 
both aim at the realisation of very lofty ideals, and at giving 
the purest and most enduring pleasure to children and young 
people generally. 
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Portfolio. March. (Seeley and Co.)—A particularly good 
number. In the series of “ British Seas,” Mr. Clark Russell takes 
us westward as far as Eastbourne. There is an admirable plate 
of Hastings, after J. J. Chalon,a painter of real power, whose work 
is too seldom seen nowadays, with very fine effects of light dnd 
shade. One might say that it is like an instantaneous photograph 
plus art. The article also contains four attractive drawings after 
Turner, D. Cox, T. S. Robins, and E. W. Cooke. Mr. Page con- 
tinues his account of Exmoor. We are now in the “Doone” 
country, made famous by Mr. R. D. Blackmore’s famous novel. 


Benedicite, and other Poems. By Richard Wilton, M.A. (Wells 
Gardner and Co.)—This is a volume of religious verse, full of 
devotional feeling, and possessing no small variety of thought 
and pathos, together with grace of form. The repetitions of the 
“ Benedicite” are appropriately represented by some thirty poems 
constructed on the model of the rondel. Of these we give a speci- 
men, good in our judgment, but not better than several others 
which we might have quoted : — 


“O all ye Birds of various bin 
Bless ye the Lord in joyful lays; 
Whether in some dim forest-maze, 

Unseen yourselves, your voices ring : 

Or up through azure heights ye spring, 
Bearing aloft melodious praise: 

O all ye Birds of various wing, 
Bless ye the Lord in joyful lays. 


Whether in garden-nooks ye sing, 
Or warble by the public ways : 
If but a simple trill ye raise, 

Or but a cheery chirp ye bring: 

O all ye Birds of various — 
Bless ye the Lord in joyful lays,” 


Mr. Wilton rejoices, it is clear, in overcoming the difficulties of 
this and kindred forms of verse. His sonnets, ballades, and 
rondeaux are ingeniously constructed, without sacrifice of meaning 
to the exigencies of art. The volume is completed with some 
translations from the Latin verse of Crashaw and George Herbert, 
with three specimens from other authors. 


Of High Descent. By George Manville Fenn. 3 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Considering the amount of experience as a tale-teller 
possessed by Mr. G. M. Fenn, we are surprised at the confusing 
and unattractive opening of his latest novel. There is nothing 
like a good beginning, and Mr. Fenn begins badly by bringing a 
considerable number of characters upon the scene, without any 
explanation of their separate identities or of their relations to 
each other. The author is so deservedly popular that his book 
will probably go into a second edition, and should it achieve this 
success, he would do well to put his fourth chapter first, and so 
spare his readers the discomfort of travelling through nearly 
sixty pages which are, as narrative, decidedly foggy. When, 
however, the story gets under weigh, it moves along briskly 
enough, and though we do not think that any of Mr. Fenn’s 
novels for adult readers are quite so good as his stories for boys, 
the present book is certainly one of the best of them. There are 
a few melodramatic touches of the kind that a writer who has 
mainly devoted himself to stories of adventure cannot entirely 
forego; but most of the characters have real flesh and blood, 
and the movement of incident is pleasantly brisk. Poor Aunt 
Marguerite, with her almost insane pride of birth, is a fine figure, 
and the book as a whole is very readable. 

Lesbia Newman. By Henry Robert S. Dalton. (George Redway.) 
—The truth about this book can be told very briefly, and we fear 
that the brevity will sound brutal. It is great rubbish, and it is 
that most exasperating kind of rubbish which is produced by a 
writer who is, we should think, capable of better things. It has 
been said by an eminent statesman that prophecy is the most 
gratuitous form of folly; and when prophecy is embodied in a 
romance, the folly is apt to be not merely gratuitous but tiresome. 
The author tells us in his preface that the “single purpose” of 
his book is “uncompromising advocacy of the rights of women, 
and of their training for exercise of those rights.” Perhaps the 
most striking item in this training is the attiring of his heroine 
in a masculine costume, which enables her to follow the hounds 
sitting astride of her horse like a man; and the author’s main 
idea seems to be that women will achieve their “ rights” in pro- 
portion to their success in forgetting that they are women. It is 
impossible to follow Mr. Dalton into all his absurdities of fantastic 
prediction; but it may be mentioned that Ireland, within the 
next ten years, is to become one of the United States, and that 
the Roman Catholic Church at the Council of London, A.D. 1890, 
is to call upon the faithful to adore the Virgin Mary “as being in 
Herself, the Unity of the Trinity, Supreme God, world without 
end.” If Mr. Dalton must write nonsense, he might have the 
decency to choose themes about which nonsense may be written 
without offence. 


Insomnia and its Therapeutics. By A. W. Macfarlane, M.D. 
(H. K. Lewis.)—A subject which is, it is to be feared, of very wide 


ECTATOR, 


must be understood, is intended for medical practitioners ang 
students.) The author divides his subject by the causes which 
produce the main symptoms of sleeplessness, and the region in 
which the primary evil is to be found. Each division is supple- 
mented by a discussion of the proper treatment. One highly 
interesting portion of the work is that which is devoted to the 
various theories of the cause of sleep. 

The Religious Tract Society publishes a Young People’s Birthday 
Text-Book. For each day there is a text and a verse of a hymn, 
with the usual lined pages opposite for the insertion of names, 
Each page contains three days. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—_—s———_ 
Alexander (Mrs.), Crooked Path, cr 8V0 .....ccersscccsesessses (Hurst & Tisha) 6/0 
Battersby (T. D. H.), Memoirs of, cr 870 .....+....008 sauaichvavasesvencnecaiael (Seeley) 3/6 
Black (Wm. ), Penance of John Logaa, cr 8vo is Low) 








Chrissy’s Searerent, cr 8VO0 .......... (Oli, haut} 20 
Crommelin (M.), Cross-Roads, 3 vols. Cr 8V0 .......s0.s0e0000e (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6. 
Crosse (T. F.), Sermons at Holy rg Hastings, cr 8vo........ 

Davidson (H. E.), Queen of the Black Hand, cr 8vo ............ 
Dowsett (C. F.), Striking Events in Irish : History, CP BVO ccc seee 
ae (A. & ), Captain of the ‘ Polestar,’ F 

housand Flashes of Trowoh Wit, TAO ..s..0:5055) (Paterson) 3/6 





Finod (J. T.), A 
Faller (M. ), Our Title Deeds, Cr 8V0 ........sseseeesessesseneeeees (Griffith & Farran) 7/6 
Gray (J.), Electrical Influence Machi er 8vo... WH Allen} 4/6 
Griffith (W. >}: Indian Evidence Acts: Land, 1872, Brose ce (W. H. Allen) 15/0 
a (T. E.), Grammatica Inglesa: Spanish to learn English...(Hirschfield) 2/0 
te (B. ), eye if of the Plains, Cr 8VO .......66..0..ccceeeeeesees ae to & Windus) 3/6 


patent (M.), Mrs. Damby Kaufman, of Bayswater, cr 8Vo0 ............-. (Digby) 6/0 
Hodgetts (E.), Tales and Legends from Land of the Tear “Gr ffith & Barran) 6/0 





Leamy (E.), Irish Fairy-Tales, cr 8V0 ........scse.ce-ceseeee puivenbuaboseve (M. H. Gill) 2/0 
Leffingwell (Ww. B ), Wildfowl! Shooting, a (S. Low) 10/6 
Lothair’s Children, by “ H. R. H.,”? cr 8V0 wse..seee.ceeeeeeee ~-ve( Remington) 6/0 
Lupton (J. I.), Pedestrians’ Record, CT. cissiessveonie ee 7a H. Allen) 3/6 





Lyde (L. W.), Introduction to Ancient History, 12mo...... 7 ivingtons) 3/0 
Malortie (Baron de), 'Twixt Times, Old and New, 8vo ...... (War & wt 10/6 
Mansfield College, Oxford: its Origin, &., 8vo ......... connassauaseiea rk) 10/6 
Monro (A. M.), Briars; or, On Dangerous Ground, 2 vo! (Griffith &1 wae | 21/0 
Montefeltro (A, de), Conferences, DEPT -cceccic cieniseméeannbion s-seseeeee(Baker) 3/6 
Montgomery (A. H.), History of Kennington, cr 8V0........0.66 se-s0-+ (Simpkin) 3/6 
Nasmith (D.), Outline of Roman History, 8v0............. 










Passion-Play at Oberammergau, &vo ..... si H. Allen) 2/6 
Plautus’ Amphitruo, edited by A. Palmer, URN Fos c-eicveccsi eee (Macmillan) 5/0 
Rochfort (E.), Lloyds of Sue, 2 vols. cr 8v0 .(Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Sadler (M, F. ), Epistle to the Colossians, Cr 8V0......-...s0.seseesesseeseereeees (Bell) 6/0 





Scott (B.), A State Iniquity, 800 ........c-cccccscccssscescsccnccesceccereeees (Cc. K. Panl) 3/6 
Smart (H.), Without Love or License, 3 vols. cr 8vo......... (Chatto & Windus) 81/6 
Southwell (L. 2; ), Vernon: a Tale of School Life, 12mo (Skeffington) 2/0 

Thomson (D. C.), Barbizon School of Painters, 4to ........ Chapman & Hall) 63/0 
Van Dyke (H.), Poetry of Tennyson, Cr 8V0 .....0.....0..0cceseeeeeees (E. Mathews) 6/0 
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Quarter-Page .......cecceseeesees 212 6| Quarter-Column.., oo @ y 6 
CoMPANIES. 

OUR POZO nici scsciissscevcooseves £14 14 0 | Inside Page.......00.......seseeceecee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following *‘ Publications of the Week,” 133. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 








Terms: net. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly, Half- Quarterly 
Including potew to hana part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom eS cine 014 38...... oF 3 
Including postage to. any ‘of the Auatiatenben, 
lonies, America, France, Germany sen OD snceas 015 3...... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... —— . pe 016 3...... 08 2 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “ SpecTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than Thursday night. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nixusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











DEATH. 
BarnEs.—On March 2nd, at St. Ann’s Hill, Burley, Leeds, in his 9)th year, 
Edward Baines, Kt, (No cards.) 








ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, March, 1890.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £30 to £15 a year, 
po ned with Four Council Nominations (giving immediate admission), will be 
ted for in JUNE NEXT. One of these Scholarships (£8)) is confined to 
Can idates not yet members of the School ; the rest are open to members of the 
School and others without distinction ; two will be offered for proficiency in 
Mathematics. Age of Candidates, from 11 to 16 —Full particulars may be obtained 
on application to Mr. F. J. LEADER, the College, Marlborough. 
T. LEONARD'S-ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 
Rev. F. N. FOWLER, M.A., late Scholar of New Coll., Oxford (for 12 
years Assistant-Master at Malvern Colleg 33), PREPARES BOYS between 8 and 
15 for the Public Schools, &. Houze expressly bailt for S:hool, in fine situation. 
All requisites, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk.—For the TRAINING of YOUTAS for. 











interest is here fully treated by Dr. Macfarlane. (The book, it 


Colonial Life, &e,—Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 
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“LIBERTY | iscrongmsttrit cna 
ART 


| PRICES (Striped Meslins) from 8d, pr. yard, 
|. wide. 
MUSLINS. 


48 in 
Figured — from 1s. per yard, 
QEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. 
Spring Patterns post-free. 


| in. wide. 

| A Visit of Inspection invited. 

NEW SPRING PATTERN BOOKS, 
post-free. 





LIBERTY & CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


5 
SMEDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK | and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 











HYDROPATHY, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1890. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE Surplus divided...........ccersseeeeee £1,235,827 
ASSU RA N Full reports, showing the remarkable result of 
CE Life Assurance when conducted on 
SOCIETY. MUTUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 


FEES or COMMISSION, 
sent on application to the Society’s Offices, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1762. 








CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 
LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


Genuine only direct from 
SUTTON and SONS, 
READING. 





SUTTON’S 
GRASS SEEDS, 
FOR ALL SOILS AND PURPOSES. 
7s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. per acre. 
Particulars on application. 








THE KING OF HOLLAND 
18 
HIGHLY PLEASED WITH 


VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 


has granted the firm (unsolicited) 
the right of styling their works the 
ROYAL COCOA FACTORY 
(by deed of August 12th, 1889). 





For one pair of eyes which fail from old age, a 
dozen are worn out by the use of aoe spectacles. 
This is the result of wearing spectacles which are 
F Al LI N G made by the gross, and so cannot, as a rule, suit any 

person’s ——— accurately. 

Mr. BROWNING’S system of suiting the sight is to 
carefully test the eyes without the use of atropine or 
belladon and then have a pair of spectacles or 
folders made specially, under his own supervision, for 
each person who applies to him, the lenses being 
worked to suit all iarities of vision and the 
frames made to fit the features.—_JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “Our Eyes,” now in 
its Highth Edition), may be consulted free of charge 
in all cases of failing vision, at 63 Strand, London. 


VISION. 








SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL, 





CEYLON T EA, 
Of delicious quality, 2s. per pound, 
In quantities of 61b. and upwards. 





CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 








Rorat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 20th, 1890. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About 50 

Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 

= a ——_= the haw ys Public Works Department, and 

wo in the Indian Telegrap! partment.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. ” niles 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—WANTED, for 

.. the HEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, a HEAD-MASTER. The 
Candidate must be in Holy Orders, and a Graduate of one of the English 
Universities, The Dean and Chapter are the Governors of the School. The 
Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties after the Summer vacation.— 
Application to be made to the CHAPTER CLERK, 30 Castle Street, Hereford, 
who will furnish all needful particulars, and name the day appointed for the 


election. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


| ‘oe 
BATH ROW SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in May, in the Girls’ Grammar School, Bath Row, Birmingham, an 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for a Junior Class. Salary, £70 per annnm. 

Mathematics a recommendation. 

Apply, by letter only, to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, 
from whom forms of application and further particulars may be obtained. Appli- 
cations and copy-testimonials should be sent before March 20th. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
take place at Uppingham on MARCH 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1890, for SIX 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £70, two of £59, and two of £30 per annum. 
Candidates must be under 14.—Apply, with certificates of age and character, to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The CLASSES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a convenient opportunity for Stucents to commence their Medical Course. 
Full information may be obtaincd from the office of the College, Gower Street, 
W.C. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 








EDWARD the  SIXTH’S SCHOOLS, 














R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin.—29 The A. enue, Eastbow no. 





TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 20th, 21st, 22nd. Eleven 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded. Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 
15.—For further details, apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham College. 


Ca COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 

£30 each, tenable for three years, will be competed for on MAY 6th and 7th, 

Open to boys under 15.—For information as to Junior and Senior Platt Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the _ year. Nine in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENED on TUESDAY, January 2lst. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibitions 

to Universities. Special Olasses arranged for Army Examinations. 

ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 

—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL —EIGHT 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS (£60, £50, £40 for Boarders, or £12 for Day 
Boys) on MARCH 18th.—Apply, before March 15th, to A. TALBOT, Esq. 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD.—Miss NORTON has 
VACANCIES for PUPILS. NEXT TERM BEG NS on MAY 7th.— 
Applications requested before Easter. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and xing) prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, OYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 

Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


*ATOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 
April 30th next, the Senate will proceed to ELECT EXAMINERS 
in the following Departments :— 


Examinerships. Salaries, Present 
(Each.) Examiners. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. £ — ar 
S Dey A. 
Twoin Latin... ... .. .. eof James. ©, Reid, Bog. 10 


Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, D.Lit., LL.D., M.A. 
120 f Rev. William Wayte, M.A. 
Vacant. 
180 f Prof. Edward Arber, F.S.A. 
Prof. J. W. Hales, M.A. 


Two in Greek eos ose sie 

Two in the English oad | 
Literature, and History see ) 

"2 in the French Language an 110 f 1 A. ~ ‘rae Esq., B.A., B.Sc. 

iterature ... ~ a on acant. 

Two in the German Language oak f Herman Hager, Esq., Ph.D. 
Literature ... ate aoe a Vacant. 

Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old 
Testament, the Greek Text of the 
New Testament, the Evidences 
of the Christian Religion, an 
Scripture History ie in 


Two in Mental and Moral Science 


George J. Spurrell, Esq., M.A. 
502 Rev. C. H. H.Wright, D.D., Ph.D., M.A. 


120 f Prof. Robert Adamson, LL.D., M.A. 
Prof. William Knight, LL.D. 
30 f Prof. C, F. Bastable, M.A. 
Prof. J. 8S. Nicholson, D.Sc , M.A. 
200 { — Larmor, Esq., D.Sc., M.A. 


acant, 
210 f Prof. G. F. FitzGerald, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vacant. 
240 f Prof. H. E. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.R.S. 


Prof. W. A. Tilden, D.Sc., F.8.S. 
120 f Prof. H. Marshall Ward, M.A., F.R.S. 


Two in Political Economy 


Two in Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy... sv - 


Two in Experimental Philosophy 


Two in Chemistry ... es = 
Two in Botany and Vegetable 


Physiology... ae “se pee Vacant. 
“ a Comparative Anatomyand } jo f p may ae ies, reg beg A. 
oology ee ae ale am Sedgwick, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
Two in Geologyand Palwontology 75 f —— Lapworth, LL.D., F.R.S. 


Laws. 

Two in Jurisprudence, Roman 
Law, Principles of Legislation, 
and International Law... ooo 

Two in Equity and Real and Per- 
sonal Property ... Jen es 

Two in Common Law and Law and 
Principles of Evidence ... ne 

Two in Constitutional History of 
England ... ont ae oi 

MEDICINE. 
Twoin Medicine ... sie is 


Prof. J. E. C. Munro, LL.M., LL.D. 
100 { Vacant. s 


50 f Leonard Field, Esq., B.A. 
R. Horton Smith, Esq., M.A., Q.C. 
50 { Lumley Smith, Esq., M.A., Q.C. 
Vacant. 
as { Henry E. Malden, Esq., M.A. 
T. E. Scrutton, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 
William Cayley, Esq., M.D. 
150 { Prof, FT. Roberts: M.D., B.Sc. 
150 f Prof. Christopher Heath, 
Vacant. 
150 { Prof, John Curnow, M.D. 
Prof. A. Macalister, M.D., M.A., F.R.S, 
120 { J. Newport Langley, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 
Prof. E. A. Schiffer, F.R.S. 
sj Gos L, Galabin, Esq., M.D., M.A. 


TwoinSurgery ... ss 
Two in Anatomy 
Two in Physiology ... 


Two in Obstetric Medicine 


| Vacant. 
Two in Materia Medica and) 40 f Frederick Taylor, Esq., M.D. 
Pharmaceutical Chemistry Vacant. 


Two in Forensic Medicine 50 f a Bie cy ag ES, 
Mosic, 
Two in Music fe - BO f William Pole, Esq., Mus,.Doc., F.R.S. 


Vacant. 


The Examiners above-named are re-cligible, and intend to offer themselves 
for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, with any attestation of 
their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before TUESDAY, March 25th. 
({t is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
be made to its individual Members.) 

University of London, 

Burlington Gardens, W., 
March 4th, 1890, 


By order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
Registrar. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
Pg ing 4 apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 

The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th, EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE, MARCH 27th and 28th, at the College, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on the results of an Examina- 
tion, to be held on July 9th, 10th, and 11th. 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 

J. L, CLIFFORD.SMITH, Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 14 Fs ig of age on January Ist, 1890.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—FIVE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
of £40 to £20, on APRIL 17th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There will be an Election: 

In JULY, to TEN EXHIBITIONS for the SONS of OFFICERS, of 

the annual value of £50, open to Boys who on June 18th are over 12 and under 14, 

In OCTOBER, to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, The Upen Scholarships 

are of the annual value of £50.—For particulars, application should be made to 
the BURSAR, Wellington College, Wokingham, 


OLWYN BAY PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, N. Wales. 
—This High-Class College will be OPENED in MAY. The premises are 
splendidly situated at an elevation of 250ft. above the Bay.—For Prospectus, &c., 
apply to the Head-Master, F. F. RIGG, M.A., Strathmore House, Southport, or 
to the WARDEN of the College, Tudor Hall, Colwyn Bay. 








for 

















HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
_ ISSUE of £371,320.—The Corporation of Sheffield are prepared to receive 
applications for the above sum of Stock. Minimum price of issne, £100 per cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly on March 1st and September Ist. ‘orms of 
Prospectus and application, and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 


ANTED, for a provincial Weekly, a SUB-EDITOR who 


can write leaders and notes.—Address, stating experienc litics, 
salary, &c., to “ UNIONIST, 8,310,” Sell’s Advertising Offices, ‘loonene — 











PRNCIONe AT de JEUNES DEMOISELLES, a Genave 

Suisse.—Mdlle. BORCK regoit des JEUNES FILLES de bonne famille qui 
désirent pléter leur éducation en frangais. Excellente occasion ph ; 
apprendre l’allemand, l’anglais, ou l’italien, et pour étudier la musique, a 
dessin, et la ge ae et références a disposition. S’adresser a Ia 
Directrice, Mdlle. H. BORCK, Villa Clairmont, Champel, Genéve. ° 











OSSALL SCHOOL.—There will be an ELECTION to 
ENTRANCE and other SCHOLARSHIPS at ROSSALL SCHOOL before 
EASTER. The Examination will be held on March 25th, 26th, and 27th at 
Rossall A op Abont oe nee. will - awarded. The ne 
vary in value, uineas an or a year.—For particulars, appl: 
MASTER, Seenall, Fleetwood. > OO: EE 





PEUPENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.O. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS we woe = ove wee, £10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., . swe ewe ~—-12,000,000 





LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 


—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South. 
Western—Fast Trains from London (Waterloo)—Five Guiness. Ask for Hotel 


Tickets. 
H. 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





SOT HERAN and 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 


Ors 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODLCALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRBRS DOWNSTATIBS., 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 PaJl Mall East, S.W. 





and 





NASMITH’S HISTORY OF ROMAN LAW. 
This day is published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 25s., cloth. 
UTLINE of ROMAN HISTORY, from Romulus to 


Justinian (including Translations of the Twelve Tables—the Institutes of 
Gaius and the Institutes of Justinian), with Special Reference to the Growth, 
Development, and Decay of Roman Jurisprudence. With Map and Chart, 
By Davip Nasmirtu, Q.0., LL.B. 


London: BurreRwoRTHS, 7 Fleet Street, her Majesty’s Law Pablishers, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace, 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 


oLD PARIS. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 


Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three Guineas, : 











FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
Sgpreyrions Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the mostcelebrated Works. 

ith 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &. 

T HE AU OTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each; Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d., 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Ni t, or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE 


fFortp-first Annual Report. 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1889. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. 
The number of Policies issued during the year was 43,792, assuring the sum of £4,433,834, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £253,483. 
The Premiums received during the year were £904,915, being an increase of £186,067 over the year 1888. 
The Claims of the year amounted to £213,262. The number of Policies in force was 177,208. 





INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £3,336,742, 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,285,409, The number of Deaths was 150,557. 

The number of Policies in force was 8,518,619; the average duration continues to increase, and now exceeds six and a 
quarter years. 

The total Assets of the Company have been raised during the year from £9,302,007 to £10,946,156, being an increase 
of £1,644,149, 

The large and rapidly increasing amount of the Funds of the Company has led the Directors to the determination that 


in future the Balance-Sheet shall be subjected to an independent professional audit. For this purpose they engaged the 
services of Messrs, DeLorrre, Dever, GrirritHs, and Co., whose Certificate is appended to the Accounts. 








GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET OF THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, on December 31st, 1889. 











LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Shareholders’ Capital .......ssseesesseseveee 200,000 0 O/| British Government Securities (Consols)... 1,237,327 18 9 
Ordinary Branch Funds ......sssceccereeee 3,581,386 19 0 Railway and other Debentures ..... seoseee 1,662,395 8 6 
Industrial Branch Fund .......ssccsscsseseee 7,149,206 16 9 | Loans on Municipal and other Rates ...... 2,148,330 4 4 
Claims under Life Policies admitted ...... 15,562 8 0/ Freehold Ground Rents and Scotch Feu 
Oe. lh 
Mortgages ..scccccsseecseerseeceees 1,163,138 14 6 
Metropolitan Board of Works Stock and 
City of London Bonds........0..ssss00 160,568 10 0 
Bank of England Stock . eecescecccses 143,726 12 1 
Freehold and Leasehold Property cccecoes ° 753,255 9 0 
Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Government 
Securities...... eenadddiaadddadandsddecasas 669,292 18 0 
Reversions sccccccccccccccccccsccccccesccccsccs 127,446 5 4 
Railway and other Shares .....ssesssssseees 166,022 10 9 
Loans on the Company’s Policies ......... 85,324 15 8 
Furniture and Fittings .....scsccsessssesere 16,500 0 0 
Loans upon Personal Securities ............ 702 10 0 
Outstanding Premiums ........ssesseeeee w. «=: 293,279 15 5 
Cash in hands of Superintendents and 
Agents’ Balances.....-..ssscesseessssees 50,178 6 10 
Outstanding Interest and Rents v.10... cose 83,433 8 9 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, 
ANd in hand.sccccccsesccsceeseeees coors 289,107 11 8 
£10,946,156 339 £10,946,156 3 9 
THOS. 0. DEWEY, } yranagers EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 
WILLIAM HUGHES,s Manager H. A. HARBEN, . p; 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. ROBERT BARNES, { !7ectors. 


We have examined the Oash Transactions, Receipts and Payments, affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments 
for the year ended December 31st, 1889, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined 
the Deeds and Securities, Certificates, &e., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above account, and we certify 
that they were in possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1889, 


February 19th, 1890, DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, and CO. 
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HG@NIX FIRE OFFIO#, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Crosr, 

Ww. tablished 1782. 

Moderate Rates. | Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. O. MACDONALD and F. B. MAODONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
perannnm. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 


ARTHUR JACKSON, 
12 Waterloo Place, 
London, 





General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., 
Actuary and Secretary. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 


IETY. 

(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quingnuennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATE. 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

Bente TRG ccesceccniesnsnssescase severnee . £318,609 
Accumulated Fund3.............c0sceseecseeee 2,362,265 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


IRK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 

, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


"= UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capitul ..........scceeecseeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.O., 

London, 














UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
essionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportatior. 
Quotations on ee to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 





OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ S 
MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 
Fronts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra. 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with bert 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen. 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &., post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 





GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 
EP Pr 8 ’Ss 
(BREAKFAST) 


Cc OC OA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 


re we 


PURE OONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0, A. Cameron, M.D., saye:—‘* I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 





NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 





CROSS ROADS. By May 


CromMeELin, Author of “Queenie,” ‘ Orange 
Lily,” &. 3 vols, 


DULCIBEL. 


M. Harwarp, 3 vols. 


PART of the PROPERTY. 


By Beatrice Wuitsy, Author of ‘“ The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick.” 3 vols. 


A LADY HORSEBREAKER. 


By Mrs. Conner. 3 vols. 


A MARCH in the RANKS. 


By Jessig FotHerRGILL, Author of “The First 
Violin,” “ Kith and Kin,” &. 3 vols. 


CAST OUT. 


GERARD. 2 vols. 


By Gertrude 


By Morice 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 
Now ready. 


ENGLISH BABES & IRISH BULLIES. 
LAYS OF OLD ROME FOR OLD ENGLAND. 
By “STORICUS,.” 

Royal 16mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

KENNETT, TOWERZEY, and CO., 

12 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 2s. 


INFLUENZA and COMMON COLDS: 


the Causes, Character, and Treatment of Each. 
By W. T. Fernie, M.D. 








PERCIVAL and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, pp. vii. and 102, price One Shilling. 


HE BRITISH VIVISECTOR’S 
DIRECTORY: a Black Book for the United 
Kingdom (with Samp!es of Recent Vivisections). By 
BENJAMIN BryaN, With a Preface by FRANCES 
Power COBBE. 

London : SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 
FROM VIVISECTION, 20 Victoria Street, 8.W: Swan 
SONNENSCHEIN and Co., Paternoster Square, K.O, ; 
and all Booksellers’. 


Also, 8vo, pp. 271, price 2s. 6d. 


HE MODERN RACK PAPERS on 
VIVISECTION, 
By Frances Power Conse, 


Swan SONNENSCHEIN, LowREy, and Co., Paternoster 


LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


The only Notepaper that has been specially 
made for Ladies, and will be found peculiarly 
adapted to the style of their handwriting. 


LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


See Watermark in each sheet. 


LADIES’ CLUB NOTE. 


CAN BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
Od. per 5-Quire Packet. 


LADIES CLUB NOTE. 


Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 9d. per 100, 
Wholesale only—50 UPPER THAMES STREET, E.C. 


OTICE.—The PRUSSIAN 
MINERAL WATERS COMPTOIR calls 
attention to the NIEDER SELTZER as the best 
natural Table Water, bottled under the superin- 
tendence of the Government. No artificial gas or 
salts are added, it being naturally impregnated with 
carbonic gas, it is pleasant and refreshing. Each 
cruchon aud capsule bears the name of the Nieder 
Seltzer.—Depét for the Prussian Government Springs, 
Nieder Seltzer, Ems, Fachingen, Kissingen, &c., HK. 
GALLAIS and Co,, 90 Piccadilly, London. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—NeErvovus 


IRRITABILITY.—No part of the human machine 
requires more constant supervision than the nervous 
system—for upon it our health, and even life, 
depends. These Pills strengthen the nerves, and are 
the safest general purifiers of the blood. Nausea, 
headache, giddiness, numbness, and mental apathy 
yieldtothem. They despatch in a summary manner 
those distressing dyspeptic symptoms, st hi 
pains, fullness at the pit of the stomach, abdominal 
distension, and regulate alike capricious appetites and 
confined bowels—the commonly accompanying signs 
of defective or diminished nerve tone. olloway’s 
Pills are particularly recommended to persons of 
studious and sedentary habits, who gradually fall into 
a nervous and irritable state, unless some such restora- 
tive be occasionally taken. 




















For MARCH contains :— R 

Rev. Prof. W. MILLIGAN, D.D.—' 

The = eae Lol RD ae en 
e Late of DURHAM.—Internat 
EVIDENCE FOR THE AUTHEN 
NESS OF St. JoHN’s Gora. ao Coan 

Rev. Prof. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D.—Psatms CxIII,- 


CXVIII. 
Rev. Prof. JOSEPH AGAR BEET.—New Testamen 
TEACHING ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT.—3, 4 
oe wis 
i ER, D.D.—Rec 
or Dr. D6LLINGER. 1870. THE Vou deo 
Rev, Prof. A. B. BRUCE, D.D.—Tue More Excez. 
. LENT Sa 
REVIA:—Il Corinthians xv., 29. By Rev. F. L. H. 
Millard, M.A.—Psalm xlv., 7. By th Rev. 
Prot. W.@: Kimslia, DD.” |?” tte Rev. 
Price One Shilling, 


London : Hopper and SroveurTon, 27 Paternoster 
We 





THE NEW REVIEW, 
MARCH. Price 6d. 


At SHELLEY’s House at Lerici. By Alfred Austir, 

Tue REPORT OF THE SPFCIAL Commission. By 
Frederic Harrison. 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE MORALLY Dericiext ? 
By Lady Frederick Cavendish. 

SKETCHES IN TaNGIER. By Vernon Lee. 

THE EVOLUTION OF GoopNESS, By Frederick Green- 


wood, 
Tue Inp1an NaTIONAL Conaress. By Charles Brad- 
ugh, M.P. 
THe ORIGIN OF AnImALS. By Grant Allen. 
Anonymity ?—II. By Tighe Hopkins. With Con- 
tributions from H. Labouchere, M.P., Rey. H. R, 
Haweis, Grant Allen, George Moore, &c. 
TurF Rerorm. By the Earl of Durham. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





Now ready, price 18s, 
ENGLISH SANITARY 
INSTITUTIONS. 

Reviewed in their Course of Development, and in 


Some of their Political and Social Relations. 


By Sir JOHN SIMON, K.C.B., F.B.S., 


Formerly the Medical Officer of her Majesty's 
Privy Council. 


CASSELL and OO., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London, 








Just published, price 1s.; by post, ls. 4}d. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR 


FOR THE YEAR 1890. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 
Manchester: J. E. CORNISH. 





Now ready, price 2s., or post-free, 23, 6d., THE 


EWSPAPER PRESS _DIREC- 
TORY, 1890. Forty-fifth Annual Issue. Con- 
taining full particulars of every Newspaper, Maga- 
zine, and Periodical published in the United Kingdom 
and the British Isles, the Newspaper Map of the 
United Kingdom, the Continental, American, Indian, 
and Colonial Papers. 
C. MircHEtt and Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


HE NEWSPAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY, 1890, contains specially written 
Articles and Tables giving a Comprehensive Survey 
of the BRITISH EXPORT TRADE from the stand- 
point of the Advertiser; also the COMPLELIEST 
GUIDE ever published to the PRESS of AUSTRAL- 
ASIA, CAPE COLONY, INDIA, and other British 
Possessions. Lists of the leading Foreign News- 
papers throughout the World. Thoroughly revised 
and extensively added to for the Forty-fitth Year of 
Issue. ‘‘The best Press guide ever published.”— 
~~ Chronicle, Now ready, price 2s, or post-free, 
©. MrrcHeE.t and Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, London, K.C. 











DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORKS. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 

N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp Cottiss. 

With a Preface by HEgBerT SpeNcER.—“ I have read 

rtions taken at random here and there, and have 

‘ound them very well done.”’"—Mr. Spencer, in Preface. 

Wiurams and Noraare, London and Edinburgh. 


“TLLUSTRATIONS ” MAGAZINE 

ARTISTIC and LITERARY ASSOCIATION. 
—A Plan has been matured by which READERS 
of “ILLUSTRATIONS ”’ _possessi Artistic or 
Literary Ability, MAY SECURE a PROPRIETARY 
INTEREST in the Magazine.—For full particulars, 
address the EDITOR of * ILLUSTRATIONS,” 1 
St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C, 


OAL in KENT; A History of 

Cromer.—For Articles on these and other sub- 

jects, with Illustration of Burford Church, Tenhesy 
restored chancel) ; Cromer New Town Hall; Paris 

hurch, Calcar, Germany (drawn by H. W. Brewer), 

&c., see the BUILDER of March &th (4d. ; by post, 

4}d.; annual subscription, 193.)—Office, 46 Catherine 

Street, London, W. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


ONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
¢ Contents ror MARCH. 
1sM. By Emile de Laveleye. 
gon DétuineFR. By Canon MacColl. 
ResvLTS OF EvROPEAN INTERCOURSE WITH THE 
Arricay. By Joseph Thomson. 

Was JeHovaH A FerisH STONE? By Andrew Lang. 
qirues. By J. Allanson Picton, M.P. 

4A PLEA FOR THE PUBLISHERS. By Augustus Jessopp, 


anjno-Carmoxicrsat: Op anpd New. By Principal 


irbairn, D.D. 
qe Taxation oF GRoUND-RENTS. By J. Fletcher 


Iton, Q.C. 
cane or a CuurcH-RaTE StrvGGLE. By 


Mrs. Steadman Aldis. 
Free SCHOOLS AND PusBLic MANAGEMENT. By Hon. 


E. Lyulph Stanley. 
Tae Four Oxrorp History LECTURERS. 
LetTER TO THE Epiior. By Professor Thorold 
Rogers. 
IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garder. 





THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
MARCH. Price 2s, 6d. 


Tus REPORT OF THE PARNELL COMMISSION. By 
Michael Davitt. 

On Boos, AND THE Hovsina or TuEm. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

A BatTLE DESCRIBED FROM THE Ranks. By Arthur 


V. Palmer. 

WaLLace ON Darwinism. By the Right Rev, the 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PRELATE. By the Rev. J. 
Jessop Teague. 

Ox Justice, By Herbert Spencer. 

Property. By the Right Hon. Lord Bramwell. 

Brain WoRK AND ManvaLt Work. By Prince 
Kropotkin. 

A Worxrmse Man’s Reply TO PrROFEsSOB HUXLEY. 
By J. D. Christie. 

Ovr Mercuant SErRvicE. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Brassey. 

TuE SUPPRESSION OF RABIES IN THE UNITED KING- 
pom. By George Fleming, C.B,, LL.D. 

CAPITAL—THE MOTHER OF LaxouR. By Professor 
Huxley. 


London: KrGgan Pav, Trencu, »nd Co., Limited. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 893. MARCH, 1890. 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
Iy THE Days OF THE Danprzs.—III. By Lord 
Lamington, 

ImPROVIDENT THRIFT. 

Sons anD DAUGHTERS. Chaps. 1-5. 

Est Mopvs 1n Resus, 

Some EventTFUL VoraGes. By C. F. Gordon Cum- 
ming. 

ExcHANGE witH Inp1a. By J.S, Wood. 

Tre Otp Satoon:—Lire oF Mrs. BEECHER STOWE 
—REvBEN Sachs—ReEcentT NOVELS. 

In Praise oF Vurcan:—I, THE Forte Brince.— 
II, THE ErrFFEL Tower, By H. D. Rawnsley. 

TuE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. 

Tue Late Lorp LaMmIneTon, 





Witt1am Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


THE PARENTS’ REVIEW. 
A Magazine of Home Training and Culture. 
MARCH 15th. 

CONTENTS. 





EDITORIAL, 

Inrayt DEVELOPMENT. (Notes from Lectures de- 
livered in Cambridge.) By Dr. James Ward. 

Tue CHILDREN’s ART: ReEciTaT10oN. By Arthur 
Burrell. 

Ovr DaveuTers :— 

1, Lapy-SrcrEeTaries. By Miss Clough. 
2. Nursing as a Pporession. By Mrs, Bed- 
ford Fenwick. 

Stan Map For Marcu 15rH—ApriL l5rx. With 
Explanations, By Mrs. Lipscombe. 

A Story. By L. T, Meade. 

SonGs FOR THE NursERY. By Mrs, Frances Epps. 

Tue First Reaping LEsson. 

CHILDREN’s Fears. By Mrs. Douglas. 

THE AGE AT WHICH ScrENcE SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 
By George Cadell. 

~o Montu. By Dr. J, E. Taylor, F.L.S., 

Booxs.—By THE Way.—NOTES AND QUERIES.— 
Prize Competition, &c. 

London : W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





LIGHT: 


A JOURNAL of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical 
Research. The Medium of communication 
between Students of the Occult, and especially of the 
Pen es eitealion. Edited by “ M.A. (@xon.)" 
Price 2d. weekly. imen copy, 23d. st-free,— 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.0. 





FOURTH EDITION, NOW READY. 





With Portrait and Map, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE IN INDIA: 
Being a Selection from my Journal during the Years 1884-88. 
By the MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN. 


“Just what might have been expected from the talented and popular ‘ Vicere‘ne’ As a record it is re= 
markably complete. There was no province of our teeming Indian Empire which was left uncovered by the 
Vice tours ; and an observant eye and lively pen made the best of Lady Dufferin’s opportunity.” —Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“ A record of life in India as it presented itself during a sojourn of four years in all its rich and manifold 
variety, to the wife of a Viceroy, could only fail to be deeply interesting through some deficiency of sym- 
pwd or lack of descriptive power. Happily, in neither of these prime requirements for her task is Lady 

ufferin in any way wanting.”—Daily News. 

_‘ A most animated account. It would be difficult to mention a work in which the infinite and varied 
picturesqueness of Anglo-Indian life is brought out more vividly.”—St. James's Gazette. 

‘* All who understand and sympathise with Indian life will hasten to read these two pleasant volumes. 
The journal is a running commentary on the multitudinous events which must crowd into such years as she 
passed in India, and is none the less pleasant for its simplicity and unpretentiousness. Perhaps the visit 
which Lady Dufferin paid to Burmah three years ago will attract as much attention as any other part of her 
travels.”—Daily Telegraph. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Ready this day, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
A HANDBOOK TO THE REPORT OF THE 


SPECIAL COMMISSION. 
Designed to Enlighten the General Public. 
124 pp. demy 8vo, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, Paternoster Row. 





CHURCH or CHAPEL? An Eirenicon. By the 
te tag oseph Hammond, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. Austell. Crown 8vo, cloth 
oards, 5s. 


‘* He writes with great earnestness and with great learning. Mr. Hammond deserves credit for 
the fairness of his arguments, and the temperance with which he urges them.” —ScoTsMAN. 


THIRD EDITION. 


The WORLD and the KINGDOM. 


Rev. H. M. Thompson, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi. 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


“A remarkable volume. Briefly, they are lectures based on ‘ development, the law of the 
spiritual kingdom,’ and the uniformity that governs both natural and spiritual processes.” — 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
SIXTH EDITION. 


A MANUAL for LENT: a few Thoughts for Every 
Day, and for the Sundays and Eastertide. By the Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
M.A., Author of “ A Manual for Holy Days,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


By the Right 


Crown 8vo, cloth 





GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 
NOTE,—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 


in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 











DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &o. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


THE 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, 
or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, 
AND CO.’S LIST. 


Immediately. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth. 


THE WORKS OF LEWIS MORRIS. 


With Portrait, price 63. 





Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


STRIKING EVENTS in IRISH HISTORY. 


With Special Reference to the Atrocities committed during the last Ten 
ao containing Notice of the Special Commission and Reports. By 
. F. Dowsett. 


NEW VOLUME in the PULPIT COMMENTARY. 


REVELATION. Price 15s. Introduction 


by Rey. T. RanDELL, B.D., Principal of Bede College, Durham ; and Exposi- 
tion by Rev. T. RANDELL, assisted by Rev. A. PLummer, M.A., D.D., Prin- 
cipal of University College, Durham, and A. T. Botr, M.A. Homiletics by 
Rey. 0. CLemance, B.A., D.D. ; and Homilies by Various Authors. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 


A MANUAL of CATHOLIC THEOLOGY. 


Based on Scheeben’s Dogmatik, By JoserH WILHELM, D.D., and THomas 
B. ScanNELL, B.D. Vol. I.—The Sources of Theological Knowledge, God, 
Creation, and the Supernatural Order, Now ready, price 15s. 





Vols, I, and II., demy 8vo, 16s. each. 


The BIBLE TRUE from the BEGINNING : 


a Commentary on all those Portions of Scripture that are most Questioned 
and Assailed. By Epwarp Govan, B.A. (Lond.) 


Demy 8vo, 9s. 


THEOLOGY and PIETY ALIKE FREE: 


from the Point of View of Manchester New College, Oxford. A Contribution 
to its Effort, offered by an OLD STUDENT. 


Crown 8vo, 2. 6d. 


6d 
A PLEA for TRUTH in RELIGION. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS 


USED FORMERLY in SENSES DIFFERENT from the PRESENT. By 
RicuarD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop. Seventh Edition, Revised 
by Rev. A. L. MarHEw. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


VOICES from the HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


By Rev. ALFRED Gurney, M.A., Vicar of St. Barnabas’s, Pimlico, Author of 
** The Vision of the Eucharist.” 


Feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 


ELEGIES and MEMORIALS. 


and “L.,” Authors of ‘Gemma of the Isles,” &c. 


By “A.” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 
SOME CLARENDON PRESS STANDARD LAW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION of HALL’S “INTERNATIONAL LAW.” 
Just TONAL, Third Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 22s. 6d. ° 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. By W. E. Hall, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law. 
**On the whole the best treatise on the law of nations which has as yet been 
produced by an English writer.””—Pall Mall Gazette, 
NEW EDITION of MOYLE’S “JUSTINIAN.” 
Just ERATO Second Edition, Revised, 8vo, cloth. Vol. I.. 16s.; Vol. II., 6s. 
IMPERATORIS IUSTINIANI INSTITUTIONUM LIBRI 
QUATTUOR. With Introductions, Commentary, Excursus, and Transla- 
tion. By J. B. Moy es, B.C.L., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. Vol. I., Introduction, Text, 
Commentary, and Excursus. Vol. II., Translation. 
*,* The Volumes are now sold separately, 
** A really scholarly and accurate edition.”—Law Times 
“ Considerably the most thorough and worthy edition of the * Institutes ’ which 
has appeared in the English Language.”—Times, 
NEW EDITION of MARKBY’S “ ELEMENTS of LAW.” 
Just published, Fourth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
ELEMENTS of LAW CONSIDERED with REFERENCE 
to PRINCIPLES of GENERAL JURISPRUDENCE. By Sir WILtiam 
Manrgsy, K.C,.1.E., D.C.L., late a Judge of the High Court of Judicature at 
Calcutta, Reader in Indian Law in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All 
Souls’ and Balliol Colleges. 
**One of the best works that have appeared on the subject of general juris- 
prudence since the publication of Mr. Austin’s ‘ Lectures.’ ""—Westminster Review. 
Full Clarendon Press Catalogue sent free on application, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


COVENTRY PATMORE’S WORKS. 
The UNKNOWN EROS. Third Edition, 1s. 








[Just published. 
PRINCIPLE in ART, &c. Second Edition, 
5s. [Just published. 


The ANGEL in the HOUSE. Forty-seventh 


Thousand, 5s, 


POEMS (‘Angel,” ‘Victories of Love,” 


**Unknown Eros,” “Tamerton Church Tower,” “ Amelia,” &c.) Third 
Collective Edition, 2 vols., 9s. 


GEO. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden: 








MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & song: 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published, 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 


Right Hon. WILLIAM PITT 


AND 


CHARLES, DUKE OF RUTLAND 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. : 
With Introductory Note by JOHN, DUKE of RUTLAND, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Next week will be published, 


CONVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO. 


By W. W. STORY, Author of “ Roba di Roma,” &c. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Next week will be published. 


THE DUKE’S DAUGHTER: 


AND 


FUGITIVES. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 253. 6d. 


THE 








AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


LADY BABY: a Novel. By Dorothea Gerard, 


Joint-Author of “ Reata,” ‘‘ Beggar my Neighbour,” ‘‘ The Waters of Her- 
cules; Author of “Orthodox.” 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 
“Tt is one of the best novels we have read for some time.”—John Bull. 
*‘Ts undoubtedly interesting and well written.””—Globe. 
“The merits of the book are many. It is a cheerful tale, one that never flags 
in interest, and will be read with pleasure.”’—Scotsman, 
‘** Lady Baby’ is one of the best books of the season. It is brightly written; it 
is full of movement, and it has a flavour of true savoii-faire and savoir-vivire,"— 
Scots Observer. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 
A TRIP THROUGH the EASTERN CAUCASUS, with a 


Chapter on the Languages of the Country. Bythe Hon. Joun ABERCROMBY, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 14s. The account of a Six 
Weeks’ Excursion in the little-known Valleys of Daghestan, and including an 
Exploration of the Great Wall of Derbend, and a Visit to the Art Village of 


Kubachi. 
“ Fall of interest......a new and excellent contribution to the literature of the 
* Mountaine C: Spectator. 
“ Fresh and bright, and we recommend it to the attention of those who find in 
good works of travel intellectual refreshment and stimulus.” —Natuwie, 


The NEW FAR WEST and the OLD FAR EAST. Being 
an Account of Recent Travel and Observation along the Line of the Canadian 
Pacific and Manitoba and North-Western Railway, thence to Japan, China, 
Ceylon, &. By W. Henry Barnesy, Author of ‘' Life and Labour in the 
Far Far West.’ Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s., with 3 Maps and3 Page Illustrations. 

“His Canadian chapters are the freshest and fullest of practical interest, and he 
is able to speak, from observation and inquiry, respecting the capabilities, not only 
of the country between Winnipeg and Vancouver City, but of the ‘ park-like lands 
od ~ fertile belt’ traversed by the Manitoba and North-Western Railway.”’— 

‘cotsman. 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS, from the North 
Pole to between 35 and 40 Degrees of South Declination. By ARTHUR 
Corram, F.R.A.S, 36 Charts, each 30 by 22 in., printed on drawing paper, 
and supplied folded in half in a Portfolio, or flat if preferred, £2 net per Set. 

“The amount of labour expended on this splendid work must have been 
enormous. No astronomical library or observatory of any pretensions can afford 
to be without it.’’—English Mechanic, 


WORKS BY JAMES CROLL, LL.D, F.RS. 
CLIMATE and COSMOLOGY. A Supplementary Volume 


to ‘‘ Climate and Time.”’ Large post 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
By the Same Author, uniform in size. 
CLIMATE and TIME in THEIR GEOLOGICAL RE- 
LATIONS. Large post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


STELLAR EVOLUTION and ITS RELATIONS to 
GEOLOGICAL TIME. Large post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“If Dr. Croll has not finally settled the theory of creation, he has at least made 
a most substantial contribution towards the discussion of the great problem in 
pare which yet remains for philosophers of the foremost rank to settle,”— 
hilosophical Magazine. 





HISTORY MADE EASY. 
MNEMONIC TIME CHARTS of ENGLISH HISTORY. 


15 Charts, each 10 by 74in., representing, in easily remembered associations 
of colour, position, and arrangement, the main facts of English History, in 
true chronological relation. By Davip Ross. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. ; 
postage, 2d, (Prospectus, with Specimen Chart, post-free for penny stamp.) 


FOR THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1890. 
A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. For the Use of 


Candidates at the Cambridge Local and other Examinations. By the late 
KeiTtu JounstTon, F.R.G.8. Edited by E.G. Ravenstein, F.R.GS. Witha 
Coloured Map, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s.; postage, 2d. Uniform in size with 
the ** Short raphy of Africa ’’ published last year, but containing nearly 
three times the amount of matter. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING OROSS, S.W. 
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RICHARD RENTIC:, AND SON’S LIST. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for MARCH, 1890, contains, among other Articles of Interest :— 
ALAS! By Rhoda Broughton. Part I. Chaps. 912.—THE 
DEAD HEART.—EDWARD FITZGERALD.—THE ANONYMA. 
—FACE ABOUT.—THE TRUE HISTORY OF MILFORD.— 
THE WAYS OF THE EAST.—PEARL POWDER. By Mrs. 
Annie Edwardes. Chaps. 12-15.—Sc. 





een 


NEW WORKS. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of the 


PRINCESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Translated and Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Guy Le Strrance, In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, 30s. 


SARDINIA and the SARDES. By 


CuarLes Epwarpes, Author of ‘‘ Letters from Crete.” In demy 8vo, L4s. 








NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF HILBY.” 


ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 
By MARY E. MANN, Author of ‘‘ A Lost Estate,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 











By the AUTHOR of ‘UNDER a CHARM.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. By E. 


Werner, Author of “ No Surrender,” &, In 3 vols, crown 8r0. 
By the AUTHOR of “An UGLY DUCKLING.” 


By WOMAN’S FAVOOR. By Henry 


Bas Author of ‘‘ The Academician,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “The PHANTOM FUTURE.” 


SUSPENSE. By H. S. Merriman, 


Author of ‘‘ Young Mistley,” &c, In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


Now ready. 


STRANGE GODS. By Constance 


CoTTERELL, In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 








TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
SALE, ONE MILLION COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 
New 3s. 6d. Edition. 


The following VOLUMES have already appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth (which 
commenced in January, 1888) :— 


East Lynne. (Two Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Channings. (Eightieth Thousand.) 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. (Fifty-cighth Thousand.) 
The Shadow of Ashlydyat. (Fiftieth Thousand.) 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. (Fortieth Thousand.) 
Verner’s Pride. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 
Roland Yorke. (Sistieth Thousand.) 
Johnny Ludlow. First Series. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
Mildred Arkell. (Thirty-sixth Thousand.) 
St. Martin’s Eve. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 
Trevlyn Hold. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
George Canterbury’s Will. (Thirty-fifth Thousand.) 
The Red Court Farm. (Thirty-second Thousand.) 
Within the Maze. (Thirty-first Thousand.) 
Elster’s Folly. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
Lady Adelaide. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Oswald Cray. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
Johnny Ludlow. Second Series. (Twentieth Thousand.) 
Anne Hereford. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 
Dene Hollow. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Edina. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
A Life’s Secret. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
Court Netherleigh. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 
Lady Grace. (This Novel now appears for the first time in cheap form.) 
Bessy Rane. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
Parkwater. (Twentieth Thousand.) 

And the remaining Volumes at similar intervals, 


Each Volume is printed from New Type, in crown 8vo size, and bound in scarlet 
cloth and lettered on the side, and will be sold separately, 


The published price is 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





COMPLETION OF VOLUME I. (A—CONO). 


THE 
CENTURY DICTIONARY: 


An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English 
Language. 
Edited by Professor W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(Yale University). 

PROFUSELY AND ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, price £2 23.; h - 3 

am bs ph§ => a alf-morocco, cloth sides, 
Alzo in Twenty-Four Monthly Parts, price 10s. 6d. each. 

PART V. NOW READY. 





From the ATHENZUM of March 1st, 1890 :— 

“* The Century Dictionary’ bids fair to be far and away the largest 
and best general and encyclopedic dictionary of the English language. 
saaes Though cheapness has not been aimed at, the intrinsic merits of 
the work make it one of the cheapest publications ever issued...... It is 
calculated that the ‘ Century,’ when complete in the latter part of nent 
year, will comprise about 30,000 more articles than the complete work 
which now claims preeminence in this respect. The first volume, 
which is now under review, has been evidently edited with all the care 
and skill to be expected from the supervision of one of the most distin- 
guished philologists in the world...... The work, notwithstanding incal- 
culable variety and difficulty, is singularly free from error of any kind. 
The typography is thoroughly satisfactory, and the general appearance 
of the volume is handsome and attractive. The selection of the subjects 
for the pictorial illustrations cannot be too highly praised. Many of 
the choicest works of art to be found in Europe have been reproduced 
ina style worthy of their excellence, and their introduction to the public 
through the medium of a popular dictionary ought to have an appre- 
ciable effect in elevating national taste both in England and America. 
The cuts appended to the zoological articles are first-rate, and the birds, 
monkeys, and snakes prove as attractive to the child as to the ‘ savant.’ 
tages To judge from the volume before us, this great work will be charac- 
terised throughout, and in every respect, by a lavish expenditure of 
labour and capital, of rare ability and technical skill, all turned to the 
best advantage by careful and capable attention to the uniform realisa- 
tion of a b thoroughly . judicious plan.” 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. each. 

Under this title, Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish a Collection 
of the Lives of Men and Women remarkable for adventurous careers. 
Thus to the English fireside will be introduced Adventurers of all 
Countries—Travellers, Seamen and Soldiers, Buccaneers of Note and 
Famous Robbers, Prisoners who have escaped from Captivity, and 
those who, banded together, have passed through danger and difficulty. 
That the reader may be beiter acquainted with his new acquaintances, 
the Publisher will give preference, where possible, to autobiographies 
over compilations. The Volumes will average 400 pp, and will 
be fully illustrated. 


The First Volume will appear Next Week, and will be entitled 
THE ADVENTURES OF A WOUNGER SON. 


With an “gt ES _ pon Ahy . or 
Illustrated with several Portraits of Trelawny, and an Autograph Letter. 
IN PREPARATION. a 

2. ROBERT DRURY’S JOURNAL in MADAGAS- 
CAR. With Preface and Notes by Captain 8S. P. Otiver, Author of ‘* Mada. 
gascar.” Illustrated with Maps and 

3. MEMOIRS of the EXTRAORDINARY MILI- 
TARY CAREER of JOHN SHIPP. With Introduction by H. Mayyers 
CHICHESTER. Illustrated. 

4. PELLOW’S ADVENTURES and SUFFERINGS 
DURING HIS TWENTY-THREE YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in MOROCCO. 
Edited, with Prefatory Notes, by Dr. Ropert Brown. 

*,* Others will follow at intervals, 








mea vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 
ITALIAN CHARAGTERS fn the EPOCH of 


UNIFICATION, By the Countess E. Martinenao Cesaresco. This Work 
contains the Lives of Bettino Ricasoli, Constance d’Azeglio, Ugo Bassi, Daniel 
Manin, The Cairolis, Luigi Settembrini, The Poerios, and many others. 

** The strongly marked variations in the c rs of these men and women, 
contrasting as it does with their singular unity of purpose and action, imparts a 
stronger and more sustained interest to the book than usually attaches toa collec- 
tion of essays. The papers are written with insight into the sources of recent 
Italian history, and will be read with pleasure and profit by all who are interested 
in that subject.”"—Scotsman. 

Now ready, the Twenty-third Volume of ‘‘ The STORY of the NATIONS,” 


RUSSIA. By W. R. Morfill, M.A., Reader 


to the University of Oxford in the Russian teh other Sclavonic Tongues. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; oe Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 64. ; Library 
Edition, cloth, red tops, 
#4 = A realy admirable eke ‘the value of which, it should be added, is largely 
maps and a number of exceedingly interesting illustrations.”— 
poe et A Shaatiser. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


GOD in SHAKESPEARE : Critique of 
Pure Idealism. By “ CLELIA.” 


“ Les faits primitifs et ¢lémentaires semblent nous avoir été cachés pera nature 
avec autant de soin que les causes; et quand on parvient 4 les voir, c’est un 
tout no’ et entidrement impréva.”—Fontenelle. 
”* He possesses a knowledge of Shakespeare unrivalled except, by ***......00 ev 
page there is evidence of rare energy and still rarer subtlety.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“ A man of original and subtle mind.”—Graphic, 
Now ready, TY 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


HEROES and MARTYRS, and other Poems. 


By Jonn Atrrep Lanyerorp, LL.D, 
London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.G. 
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SMITH. ELDER, & COS PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY 

JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 

Renaissance in Italy: Age of the 
DESPOTS. Second Edition, demy 
8vo, 16s. 

Renaissance in Italy: The Re- 
VIVAL of LEARNING Second 
Edition, demy 8vo, 16s. 

Renaissannce in Italy: The Fine 
— Sevond Edition, demy 8vo, 

8. 

Renaissance in Italy: Italian 
LITERATURE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
with Portrait, 323. 

Renaissance in Italy: The 
CATHOLIC REACTION. In Two 
Parts, 2 vols. demy So, 32s. 

Studies of the Greek Poets. 
Second Series. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Bketches in Italy and Greece. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 93. 

Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

Crown §8vo, 


Animi Figura. 

Italian Byways. 
103. 6d. 

Shakspere’s Predecessors in the 
—_— DRAMA. Demy 8vo, 


New and Old: a Volume of Verse. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

The Sonnets of Michael Angelo 
BUONARROTI and TOMMASO 
CAMPANELLA. Now for the first 
time Translated into Rhymed Eng- 
lish, crown 8vo, 7s. 

Many Moods: a Volume of Verse. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. 


WORKS BY 
SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B 


Friends in Council. First Series, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Friends in Council. Second Series, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Companions of My Solitude. 
ESSAYS WRITTEN DURING the 
INTERVALS of BUSINESS. An 
ESSAY on ORGANISATION in 
DAILY LIFE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 


7s. 6d. 

Also the following Volumes of a small 
crown 8vo Edition, 3s. 6d each :— 

Friends in Council. Second Series 
2 vols. small crown 8vo, 7s, 

Companions of My Solitude. Small 
crown 8vo, 3:. 6d. 

Essays Written in the Intervals of 
BUSINESS. To which is added an 
ESSAY on ORGANISATION in 
DAILY LIFE. 


WORKS BY THE 
LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Irish Essays and others. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Contents :—The Incompatibles—An 
Unregarded Irish Grieva:.ce—Ecca, Con- 
vertimur ad Gentes—The Future of 
Liberalism—A Speech at Eton—The 
French Play in London—Copyright— 
Prefaces to Poems. 

Last Essays on Church and 
RELIGION. Witha Preface, crown 
8vo, 78. 

Mixed Essays. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 93. 

ConTENTS :— Democracy—Equality— 
Irish Catholicism and British Liberalism 
—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide 
to English Literature—Falkland—A 
French Critic on Milton—A French 
Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 
Literature and Dogma: an Essay 

towards a Better Apprehension of 
the Bible. Popular Edition, with 
a new Preface, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

God and the Bible: a Sequel to 
** Literature and Dogma.”” Popular 
Edition, with a New Preface, crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d. 

St. Paul and Protestantism; with 
other Essays. Popular Edition, 


Small crown 8vo, 


with a New Preface, crown 8vo, | 
2s. 6d. 


Contents :—St. Paul and Protestant- 
ism—Puritanism and the Church of 
England—Modern Dissent—A Comment 
on Christmas. 

Culture and Anarchy: an Essay 
in Political and Social Criticism. 
Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

On the Study of Celtic Literature. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Passages from the Prose Writings 
ef MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. 

Cortents :—1. Literature—2. Politics 
and Society—3. Philosophy and Religi 











NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, bound in limp cloth, price 2s. 6d., of 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


About March 20th will be published. 


Complete in 1 vol. large demy 8vo, with several Fall-Pge Illustrations, bound in 
paper cover, price ONE SHILLING. 


A PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 
VANITY FAIR. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 


NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN, 
Author of ‘‘ By Proxy,” “ Lost Sir Massingberd,”’ &c. 


THE BURNT MILLION. 
SEE the “CORNHILL MAGAZINE” since July last. 


NEW VOLUME of the “ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On March 26tb, royal 8vo, price 15:. in ams or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 
3. 


Vol. XXII. (GLOVER—GRAVET) of the 
DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Volume XXIII. will be published on June 26th, and the subsequent Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months. 





IN THE PRESS. 
A POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 63., of 


THE PARIAH. By F. Anstey. 


IN THE PRESS. 
FOURTH EDITION, with Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry 


LEWES. eI THe, 


NEW VOLUME OF THF POCKET EDITION OF 


MBS. GASKELL’ WORKS. 


Now ready, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 6d., 
Vol. VI.—RUTH, and other Tales. 
*,* This Edition will be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes. 


Now ready, small crown Svo, 5s., with a Portrait of Mrs. Brownine, engraved 
from a Portrait by FrzLp TALFOURD, in the National Portrait Gallery. 


VOL. V. OF THE NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKSOF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Six Monthiy Volumes. 


ASPECTS of the EARTH: a Popular 


Account of some Familiar Geological Phenomena. By N. 8. SHALER, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Harvard University. With 100 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 
3. 





“ No more delightful volume could well be desiderated......It is written in plain 
and popular language, and possesses a wealth and beauty of illustration,”— 


Scotsman. 
CHARLES FRANKLYN, of the Camel 
“ A thoroughly readable and entertaining story. Its characters are sketched 


Corps. By Hasmsrs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
with a masterly touch, and it is fall of life, movement, and verve,””—G@lasgow 
Herald. 


Now realy (Sixpence), New Series, No. 81. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH, 


containing :—‘“‘The BURNT MILLION,” by JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “By Proxy,” &c. Chaps. 34-37.—‘“‘A SLAVE-DEALER 
of 1690.’—“* MOUNTAIN STUMPS.’—“ FRENCH-ENGLISH.” 
—“ST. GEORGE and the DRAGON.”—‘ The ’BUS:” and 
“ SEFTON’S SERVANT.” 


NEW NOVEL OF INDIAN LIFE. 
In the Press, in 3 vols. 


The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New Author. 

*,* Asian mysticism, of a kind distinct from that so largely exploited by the 
School of Theosophical Novelists, is a Jeading feature of this story, the scene of 
which is laid in India during the Mutiny. 











NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF 
ROBERT BROWNING’ 
WORKS. 


16 vols, crown 8vo, bound i P 
the Volumes bound scoparntely, bon! be 


This Edition contains3 Portrai 

Browning at different poviode af be in 
and a few Illustrations, : 
Contents of the Volumes. 

1. Pauline; and Sordello. 

2. Paracelsus ; and Strafford. 

3. Pippa Passes; King Victor 
and KING CHARLES; 
RETURN of the DRUSES 3 and 
A SOUL'S TRAGEDY. With a 
Portrait of Mr. Browning. 

4. A one a. the Scutcheon; 

&’S BIRT ; 
MEN and WOMENS vows ae 

5. Dramatic Romances; and 

: = AS EVE and EASTER 


tr 


6. Dramatic Lyrics; and Luria. 

7. In a Balcony; and Dramatis 
PERSON Z. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Browning. 

8. The Ring and the Book. Books 
lto4. With 2 Illustrations, 

9. aw and the Book. Books 


10. The Ring and the Book Books 
9tol2. With a Portrait of Guido 
Franceschini. 

11. Balaustion’s Adventure; Prince 
HOHENSTIEL-SOHWANGAU, 
SAVIOUR of SOCIETY; and 
FIFINE at the FAIR. 

12. Red Cotton Nightcap Country. 
and the INN ALBUM. 

13. Aristophanes’ Apology, in- 
cluding a TRANSURIPT from 
EURIPIDES, being the LAST 
ADVENTURER of BALAUS- 
TION: and the AGAMEMNON 
of Z3CHYLUS. 

14. Pacchiarotto, and How He 
WORKED in DISTEM PER, with 
other POEMS; LaSAISIAZ; and 
The TWO POETS of CROISIC. 

15. Dramatic Idyls, First Series ; 
DRAMATIC IDYLS, Second 
Series ; and JOCOSERIA, 

16. Ferishtah’s Fancies and 
PARLEYINGS with CERTAIN 
PEOPLE of IMPORTANCE in 
their DAY. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Browning. 

Also Mr. BROWNING’S last Volume, 
recently pablished. 


ASOLANDO: Fancies and Facts. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 





W. M. THACKERAY’S 
WORKS. 


The Standard Edition. 26 vols. 
large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. This 
Edition contains some of Mr. 
Thackeray’s Writings not previously 
Collected, with many additional 
Illustrations, It is, with the excep- 
tion of the Edition de Luxe, the 
largest and handsomest edition 
published. 


The Library Edition. 24 vols. 
large crown 8vo, handsomely bound 
in cloth, £9 ; or half-russia, marbled 
edges, £1313s. With Illustrations 
by the Author, Richard Doyle, and 
Frederic Walker. 

*,.* The Volumes are sold separately, in 

cloth, 7s. 6d. each, 


The Popular Edition. 13 vols. 
crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to 
each vol., scarlet cloth, gilt top, 
£3 53.; and in half-morocco, gilt, 
£5 10s. 

*,* The Volumes are sold magenta, 

green cloth, 58. each. 


The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 


26 vols., bound in cloth, £4 1ls.; or 
a bound in half-morocco, 
8. 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in 
cloth, 3s, 6d. each, 


The Pocket Edition. 27 vols., in 
handsome ebonised case, £2 12s, 6d 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in 
half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. 
each; or in paper cover, 1s, each. 


*,* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. WILL BE HAPPY TO SEND A COPY OF THEIR CATALOGUE POST-FREE 


ON APPLICATION. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Lorpon: Printed by JouN Campsg.t, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator ” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, 8 


, aforesaid, Saturday, March 


th, 1390, 











